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The Only Complete and Exclusive 
Literary Agents’ Directory 

THis BOOKLET is packed with carefully 

documented information of value to every 
writer. It lists the names and addresses of 
115 literary agents (covering all fields of 
writing) . . . explains the functions of agents ; 
and their relation to the writer . . . tells how 
to distinguish the good from the bad .. . dis- 


cusses customs and ethics . . . shows how to 
find the agent you need. 


A limited edition has been printed, and 
we suggest that your order be placed 
now. 25c per copy. 


If your manuscript is not salable, but can be made so with certain improvements, send 
it to me for appraisal. | provide corrective criticism, detailed editing or complete revision, 
as your need may suggest. My free circular, “Literary Help,”’ gives full details. 


INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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OF A .. 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of 
writers, or it won't cost you a penny! 


If you have tried “‘systems,’’ “plans,” “courses,” etc., without suc- 
cess, write for my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working under my supervision, 
SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts you under no 
obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


Malibu 1, California 
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Mostly Personal 


This month I feel like a stock-taking is in order, 
and I hope that the readers of A&J will want to 
go along with’ “such assessments of the soul,” as 
Hart Crane said in a very fine poem; but in this 
case the assessments are of the job of editing this 
magazine. 

This is the eighteenth issue of d4&J which J 
have helped see to bed, for it was a year and a 
half ago that the new owners took over the maga 
zine after the death of Margaret Bartlett. During 
those eighteen months I feel that we of the staff 
have accomplished certain things, that we have 
changed our ideas about what our job can best 
be, and that we can project a few ideas into the 
future. I am sure, though, that the rest of the staff 
will forgive me if I am particularly personal in 


this column. I shall try to speak honestly of some . 


of my attitudes and changes in attitudes which 
have developed as a result of this most interest- 
ing and, truly, challenging experience. Let me do 
it by taking up a few topics. 

First, why edit a writers’ magazine? To some of 
my readers, this question may seem impertinent, 
but I assure you that it is not. What funtion is 
really to be performed? Let me say immediately 
that it is not edited out of the expectation of un- 
usual return on investment or unusual profit. A 
magazine such as AX&J returns in service every 
dollar which it takes in. I believe that in that 
sense it is the type of magazine which gives most 
for the money. Such a magazine makes a legiti- 
mate way, but it should not do more; to do so 
would be a drain on its services, cheapen them. 

There are both advantages and disadvantages to 
such an arrangement. The chief advantage is that 
we can provide a_ better magazine. There 
are no more pitiful people, surely, than those who 
live off the writer without full measure of return 
—indeed, without more than full measure of re- 
turn. A magazine must be particularly watchful 
during the present situation. All costs for maga- 
zines have increased tremendously—printing alone 
by at least .25%; and we have made these costs 
even more by the change in format which we 
wanted to make for our readers. Finally, we are 
almost certainly faced shortly with a great in- 
crease in postal rates, an increase which will put 
many magazines out of business. Since we are de- 
voted to A&J, we must be well prepared. 

We come round, then, to reshaping our ques- 
tion: Why edit a writers’ magazine? becomes real- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
For convenience. and to prevent confusion, 
the single address for A&J henceforth will be 
simply Boulder, Colorado. 


ly, Why does editing a writers’ magazine bring a 
devotion beyond expected return economically? 
This question is not hard for me to answer—I 
here must be quite personal. My _ friends 
know of my very strong feeling for ed- 
ucation. I believe edcuation to be the most 
important institution in modern life, the institu- 
tion with the greatest function, particularly now. 
That is why I am in it, professionally. Those 
same friends were inclined to look a bit askance 
at my assuming the duties of this editorial chair, 
since my work in education and in non-commer- 
cialized publishing was both sufficient to keep me 
more than busy and, apparently, leading some- 
what away from the devotion I had in that work 
to “serious” writing, to the most extended efforts 
in poetry, fiction, and criticism. 

On the first of these counts, I could feel the 
force of the objection. From a more-than-busy 
kind of schedule, it is difficult to find the energy 
to do what one would think a fairness to a new 
job. The risk seemed necessary and advisable, and 
it still seems so. It seemed so because Adv] is 
surely a considerable, even a vast, educational en- 
terprise. The working on a helpful magazine for 
writers is an important educational function, clear- 
ly. 

I believe this, even though I am _ first 
to agree that the nature of the educational 
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Do you have a 


The first question a writer should put to him- 
self before he embarks upon the writing of a 
story iss DO I HAVE A STORY? DOES MY 
MATERIAL CONTAIN ESSENTIAL 
COMPONENTS OF A STORY? 

But, the cry arises, how do you know? How can 
you tell when you have a story? 

Many writers have had the unhappy experience 
of getting a manuscript back with the comment, 
“This is not a story.” Shocked, the author pro- 
tests, “But it has everything I’ve ever learned 
should go into a story! It has a character with a 
problem, and conflict, and an ending. Why isn’t 
it a story?” Far too many critics and editors can 
say only, “It doesn’t feel like a story.” Far too 
many writers, confused and frustrated, look at their 
manuscripts and don’t know what to do next. 
They are further confused when they read pieces 
in magazines and anthologies under the label of 
“stories” and they say, “Are those stories? The 
character has no problem, engages in no struggle, 
and the ending gets nowhere.” An editor or 
teacher may reply that, although the pieces don’t 
fit the usual patterns and cannot really be ex- 
plained on usual principles of story structure, 
they are stories. 

Well, how does one know whether a story is a 
story or not? How can one tell? 

There is a way to tell. All stories—of whatever 
type—are built on the same basic structural frame- 
work, with the same definite and distinctive parts. 
This framework and its parts can be described, 
explained, and demonsrated. Our plan, in_ this 
series of articles, is to perform that function of 
description, explanation, and demonstration. 

The writer must understand, before he under- 
takes to learn and to use the structural frame- 
work, when and how it will be introduced into 
the process of producing a story. It will not be 
the first step, nor will it be the only step, ‘yet 
knowledge of the basic structure of the short 
story is fundamental to all planning, construct- 
ing, and writing of the short story. 

The place that it takes and the function it 
serves can be illustrated by a simple and slightly 
absurd analogy: The editor, let us imagine, is like 
the purchaser of garments. This particular pur- 
chaser has a shop in which he stocks only high 
quality merchandise. You have made a dress 
which you hope to sell to him, and you take it 
to his shop. 

He opens the box, and the garment undergoes 
successive tests: (1) the workmanship is exquisite-- 
fine even stitching, exact seams, skillfully made 
buttonholes; (2) the fabric is beautiful and un- 
usual; (3) the type of garment—the best possible 
use of the material (and it is a type for which 
there is need in his inventory) ; (4) design— orig- 
inal and pleasing (that is fine, for he never buys 
garments cut from commercial patterns) . 
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All that sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? And we 
can understand how a garment might fail to sell if 
it fell down on any of these requirements. 

Now submit the story to the same succession 
of tests: (1) workmanship: skillful writing, care- 
ful and effective phrasing, professional style; (2) 
the story material: fresh, attractive, individual 
(3) type of story: best possible use of story mater- 
ial (and a type which the editor can use); (4) 
design: original and pleasing (that’s good, for 
this eitor will not buy formula stories) . 

You ask, isn’t that enough? What more could 
he ask? But here comes the shock! The shop- 
keeper shakes out the garment, holds it up— 
and discovers it has no neck-opening! and the arm- 
holes are below the waist! 

He bundles it back in the box and returns it. 
“This is no garment!” he says. (“This is no story!” 
the editor says.) The shopkeeper adds, “It would- 
n't fit any human form!” 

And there is the crux of the whole problem. 
The maker of garments has—as a basis on which 
to plan his work—a knowledge of the shape of the 
human figure. He plans his garment to provide 
for the primary parts—neck, shoulders, arms, torso, 
waist, hips, legs; he understands the proportions, 
functions, and requirements of each part, their 
position and their relation to each other in the 
whole articulated body. What does the writer 
have to serve him in the same way? 

The writer should have a knowledge, equally 
definite, of the skeletal form of the short storv; © 
THE BASIC STRUCTURAL FRAMEWORK 
OF THE SHORT STORY. 

There is such a form. It underlies all the fiction- 
al pieces which can be called short stories: and 
the concept of it in the writer’s mind is as es- 
sential to the writer of stories as a knowledge of 
the human form it to the maker of garments. 

This basic form of the short story is emphatical- 
ly not formula. The formula for a story is to the 
writer what a dress pattern is to the designer. 
The writer who wishes to be original, to create 
his own pattern for each story he writes, is in the 
same situation as the designer who refuses to use © 
commercial paterns, choosing to drape and fash-7 
ion and fit his garments according to his own” 
creative plan. But the designer—as a primary 
requisite—recognizes the human form on which to7 
drape and fashion and fit, and so must the writer ~ 
recognize the structural framework of the short 
story, according to which he will shape his ma- 
terial. 

The skeletal framework of the short story, 
when put into graph, looks like the first figure, 
next page. 

Each of the several parts of this figure has— 
as does the dress designer’s figure—its own pro- 
portions, functions, and requirements. As the de- 
signer must provide for all the parts of the human 
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body if he is to make garments for it, so must 
the writer who is going to write short stories 
understand and provide for the parts of the ar- 
ticulated skeleton of the short story. 

The only way to learn this structural form and 
its working principles is to take the whole apart, 
study one part at a time, and then put it together 
again. There are seven main parts. This article 
will take up only the first, the Story Ending. 

One word of caution before proceeding to the 
specific steps of analysis: We deal here with the 
fundamental structure of the short story—the 
short story as a highly specialized, dramatic form 
of fiction; as such, this structure is applicable to 
all types of stories—to the action story, the de- 
cision story, the story of success and the story of 
defeat; to the character revelation story, the 
murder mystery, the twist-ending short-short, the 
come-to-realize, the. slice-of-life; to the happy 
ending story, the tragedy, the farce, the fantasy, 
the juvenile. 

The diversity of stories is very great; some 
have subtle patterns that are difficult to bring 


“into clear outline; some have complex patterns 


that make analysis difficult; some have oddly 
proportioned form. There are teachers and meth- 
tell the student: 
“That may seem like a story, it may be dramatic 


and satisfying; but it is not really a short story.” 
But we say here that although it may not fit the 
_ready-cut patterns by which most 
_ judge stories, if it felt like a story when you read 


instructors 


it, it will probably fulfil the requirements of the 
short story as we explain them here. 
When we speak of a piece one reads as “feel- 


‘ing like” a story, we mean that the story has 
accomplished certain tangible results: it has at- 


tracted the attention of the reader, aroused a 


question in his mind about the fictional circum- 


stances involved, held his attention, answered the 


" question, released him satisfied; it has, moreover, 


left him with a single impression, a unit idea. 
When a story meets these requirements, it can 
be assumed to have a discoverable form, and 
that form can be fitted to the Story Graph as it 


is diagrammed and expalined here. 


The chief point to remember is that the pat- 
tern of the basic structure of the story is not the 
pattern of the story as it is told. The basic form 
demands that certain elements be present, either 
told or implied or allowed for, somewhere in 
the story; but it does not say where or how they 
should be included. It has nothing to do with 
the method or arrangement of the telling; it 
does not determine where the story will begin, 
or whether it will be chronological or in  flash- 


back; it does not touch upon length, style, type 
of story, sequence, or emphasis. All those aspects 
of the story come under the heading of DESIGN. 
Here we are dealing not with Design, but with 
Basic Structure—with the skeletal framework of 
the story as it exists in the writer’s mind when 
he plans and writes his story. 

We take the Basic Structure apart to learn 
what parts a story must have and the functions 
they must perform. We put it together again to 
see the single shape, and to see how to put the 
parts of our story together, how to integrate 
and articulate them. The process is the same 
whether one is (1) analyzing a published story, 
(2) correcting a faulty manuscript, or (3) set- 
ting up an original story that has yet to be 
written. 

The first step is to determine the ending of 
the story; to state, in specific terms, what actual- 
ly happens at the end. 

The simplest type of story is the hero-conquers- 
villian; and when dealing with such a story, the 
ending can be expressed in plain terms that will 
give no one trouble: 

Jason slays the Dragon 
(or) 
Sheriff Jim captures Dead Eye 

Turn a piece of typing paper sideways. Near 
the upper right-hand corner draw a circle the 
size of a silver dollar. Around the top of the 
circle write ACTUAL ENDING. In the circle 
state exactly what occurs at the end of the story 
you are analyzing or planning. 
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The ending may not be so simple as the ones 
we have stated; it may be composed of several 
parts. There may be not only what happens, but 
the result of that happening. The result, wheth- 
er told or implied, should here be included 
within the circle. For example, take the story 
of a young attorney who, by winning a certain 
law case, is made partner in the firm. The whole 
story may deal with his fighting the law case; 
the climatic ending may be his winning it; but 
the reader has been informed that by winning it 
he'll be made partner. So we write in the circle 
of the Actual Ending: Richard wins case; is 
made partner in firm. 

Or the story might be one in which a man is 
being destroyed by evil companions from whom 
he cannot seem to free himself. The story ends 
with a scene in which he boards a plane, and 
nothing more. However, because of the way the 
story has been told, the reader knows that, im- 
plied in that act, is the revelation that he has 
broken free of his companions. Jim boards 
plane. (Implied:) Has broken with gang. 

This statement of the Actual Ending of the 
story is the keystone of the structure graph. A 
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story Ending is not an independent element char- 
acterized by its place in the last few hundred 
words of a story. It is the dominating part of 
the story, the head on the body. All parts of 
the story work toward the end, build for it, lead 
to it. We call it, therefore, the Author's Goal. 


This approach is contrary to the approach tak- 
en by the systems of story-analysis that put undue 
emphasis on the resolve or problem of the prin- 
cipal character as set forth in the beginning of 
the story. Those systems interpret the Goal of 
the Story as being identical with the hero’s goal. 
In the simpler types of stories (hero resolves to 
conquer villain, does so; or, hero recognizes 
problem, solves it), this procedure works excel- 
lently, for here the two goals are the same. But 
relatively few stories today, aside from pulp fic- 
tion, are so simply constructed. It is precarious to 
start analysis from the beginning of a story lest 
the story should not end at the point toward 
which it seemed, in the beginning, to be head- 
ing. We have to know the end of a story before 
we can see the structural function to be fulfilled 
by the elements set forth in the beginning. The 
hero may fail to achieve his stated aim, or he 
may abandon his avowed purpose; or—what is 
still more disconcerting—the story may be about 
a character who makes no resolve and recognizes 
no problem. The story may even lack a single 
principal character; or it may be a story. that 
has, apparently, no ending at all—a slice-of-life 
that ends where it began, with nothing changed. 

The story graph provides for all these kinds 
of stories. We shall demonstrate with one of the 
simpler types—that of an individual who strives 
throughout a story to gain a certain objective. 
but in the end fails to gain it. We can use as 
an example the story of a man determined to 
run to adventure at whatever cost, only to aban- 
don that project and remain at home with his 
responsibilities. The story might be handled as 
a come-to-realize story (he comes to realize that 
his love for his family outweighs his desire for 
adventure) ; or defeat at the hands of another 
(his brother outwits him, forcing him to remain 
at home); or it might be that social pressures 
are too strong for him to defy. Whatever the 
means, the happening at the end is the same: he 
stays at home. 

Superficial analysis, starting with the begin- 
ning of the story, would find—erroneously—that 
the story goal was the same as the man’s goal: 
to embark on his adventure. This interpretation 
would mean that the goal was not achieved, that 
the story ended in failure. 

But here we take the other view: We start at 
the end and ask, “To what end is the author 
writing?” Or, in simplest terms, the primary 
question, “What actually happens at the end of 
the story?” The answer becomes, in our langu- 
age, the Goal of the Story. 

It means that no story ever ends in failure. 
All stories succeed. For all stories arrive success- 


fully at the ending toward which the author di- 
rected them. The ending may be a tragic one. 
it may defeat the character’s goal; but in such 
cases, tragedy and defeat were the goals toward 
which the author worked and at which the story 
in due time arrived. 
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In setting up a story on the graph, one must 
therefore remember that the Actual Ending is 
a statement of what happens at the end of the 
story—regardless of the direction the story seemed 
to be taking in the beginning. Although the 
element of the principal character’s resolve or 
purpose has its own importance and place in the 
structure of the story( a place that will be de- 
fined in Step Three of this series), the Actual 
Ending is specifically that action, happening, 
situation, or consequence at which the story fi- 
nally arrives. 

But now we come back to the question which 
seems pertinent to our examination of the simple 
type of story in which the principal character 
starts with a resolve and ends by achieving his 
aim. How can one say it is “not a story”? 

Suppose you want to write the story of a 
woman who resolved to buy her son a certain 
motorboat. She had everything against her— 
poverty, her husband’s disapproval, poor health, 
various other circumstances; but she worketl 
hard against these obstacles and finally got the 
boat. Or your story might be of a small boy 
who had become lost on the mountainside; he 
finds a familiar tree, remembers this particular 
flower, sees a gum wrapped he had dropped; here 
he is back at camp. Even in synopsis, these do 
not “feel like” stories, do they? The reader 
shrugs his shoulders: “So what? Who cares? I 
knew all the time it would turn out like that.” 
Interest flagged as the wordage mounted; there 
was no suspense. But the short story form de 
mands that the reader’s interest, attention, and 
concern should increase with the progress of the 


story. The account of the woman getting the. 
motorboat or of the child finding his way might — 
inci- } 


be termed a chronicle, a narrative, or an 
dent; someone might say, “Maybe you could 
make a book out of it.” The fact is that the 
material as stated does not fit the demanding 
requirements of the highly specialized dramatic 
form of the short story. 

Either situation could be made into a story, 


not by alteration of what is already there, but 7 


by the addition of another structural element— 
the element of the Alternate Ending. 


In most textbooks the element of the Alternate 
Ending is glossed over; in still others it is omit 


ted altogether. Writers are usually made aware : 


that their stories must have conflict; they are 
told that the goal must not be reached easily, 
that there must be opposition, struggle, diffi- 
culty, obstacles. They accept this advice, and 


sometimes they are successful in achieving con-7 
flict and suspense. But too often it is on this™ 


point that their stories fail. Editors comment, 


“Weak story,” “Predictable,” or “No suspense,” 


and consider any one of these phrases ample ex-7 


planation for the rejection of a manuscript. Help 
in correcting this failing is offered in many 
forms: emotional writing, scenes of conflict, 
high-pitched reaction, and many other similar 
means, all of which—although having their place 
and importance—are not certain cures. They are 
of a superficial nature; they have to do with 
Presentation. But true strength in a story, true 
conflict and suspense and dramatic force, lie not 
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in the realm of Presentation, but in the Basic 
Structure. 

Draw a circle of dotted lines half an inch to 
the left of your first circle. Label it Alternate 
Endings. 
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To determine the Alternate Ending, one asks, 
If the Actual Ending did not take place, what 
would happen? In other words, if the story 
failed to achieve the goal as stated in the circle 
of the ACTUAL ENDING, what would the end- 
ing be? 

It is not enough that a character wants to 
achieve a certain end, or determines to achieve 
it and struggles hard against the opposition; 
there must be definite possibility that he will 
fail. There must be the possibility that the op- 
position will win. 

A writer sees his story reaching its ending— 
not easily, often with very real difficulty; but 
all too often he has never fully visualized his 
character failing to achieve that aim; he has 
never developed in his mind and in his plan 
exactly what the result would be—what would 
shappen—if the opposition were to succeed; and 
cause he has not visualized it, the reader does 
mot. Hence the reader never doubted how the 
‘Story would turn out; the story was predictable, 
held no suspense. 
bicad time a story brings the verdict of “pre- 

Bictable,” the fault may be found in the lack of 
Bre sory serious threat from the opposition. 


he story may not reach its end without diffi- 

Ity, but what if it failed to reach its end at 
ll? This alternative must be developed and 
elearly established. It is to this element of the 
ory’s basic structure, to the Alternate Ending, 
at we attribute the secret of a story’s power. 
In the circle of the ALTERNATE ENDING 
ite, in specific terms, the ending that would 
me about if the story failed to reach the goal 
s set forth in the Actual Ending circle. 

Jason is killed by the dragon 


or 
DeadEye escapes Sheriff 
or 
Richard loses law case 
or 


Jim does not board plane 

(Implied:) he cannot give up the Gang. 
The obverse is true when the story ends in 
Failure or defeat; for example. if the Actual 
Ending of the story were 
to be Jason’s being defeat 
ed and killed by the dra- 
gon, then the alternative 
would be his success, or 
Jason kills dragon. Not 
only must the author 
know the Alternate End- 
ing, but he must see to it 


HERO 


TO CONQUER VILLAIN 


that the difference between the Actual Ending 
and the Alternate Ending is important. They 
should be antithetical, opposed—and specific. 

When you have set up the two endings of 
your story in their circles, you contemplate the 
Alternate Ending and remind yourself that this 
eventuality must be made entirely possible; it 
must seem to the reader, at one or more points 
throughout the story, to be a definite probabili- 
ty. It represents the aim of the opposition, and 
it must have a positive quality of its own. This 
point can be illustrated by the story in which 
the hero has resolved to conquer the villain, has 
struggled to conquer him, but in the end is de- 
feated and is himself killed. The Actual Ending 
of the story, Hero’s failure and death, is set up 
in the righthand circle of your graph. That is 
what happens at the end of the story. That is 
the ending toward which the author worked 
throughout the course of the story. But, you 
may ask, how can you have two stories with the 
same resolve in the beginning, one ending in 
failure and one in success, and still have the 
story follow the same pattern? 

We resolve this seeming contradiction by rec- 
ognizing that in every short story two forces are 
at work. One force works to achieve the Actual 
Ending; the other force works against the ac- 
complishment of that end. When the hero fails 
to achieve his purpose, the second force has 
triumphed. The hero’s resolve sets up the first 
force. We have already seen that a story requires 
struggle and conflict; therefore we see that the 
hero’s resolve is a force that must work against 
difficulty, against obstacles. But we err when 
we see the difficulty or obstacles as passive and 
negative elements. Actually the opposition is a 
second force—an opposing force, working active- 
lv toward its own positive end. In this instance, 
the force opposing the hero is working toward 
his defeat and death. This opposing force might 
be any one of many things, or a combination of 
several: the strength of the villain, the clever- 
ness of the villain, some power of nature (the 
heat too great, the river too swift, the mountain 
too high), character weakness of the hero (fear 
or timidity or cowardice) —whatever the specific 
story might indicate. The important point is 
that this force works toward, moves the story 
toward, the Author’s Goal—the Actual Ending. 

But what should one do, on the graph, with 
the goal toward which the hero worked? The 
answer is that that goal, in this story, is the 
Alternate Ending. Therefore, in the two stories, 
we have the same two forces; in the first, the 
hero’s resolve makes up the victorious force, 
while the opposing force becomes the defeated 
force. In the second story, the roles are reversed. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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HUNTING STORY SEEDS 


VIRGINIA GREENE MILLIKIN 


Coming from the library one day I was stopped 
by a small boy of about eight. He had the most 
angelic blue eyes I ever saw and his hair was 
yellow and curly and glistened in the sun. His 
clothes were worn and not very clean. He looked 
Straight into my eyes and said, “Lady, do you 
have twenty-five cents you can spare? My mother 
is sick and she needs some medicine and I haven't 
any money to buy it.” 

“Where do you live?” I was already rummaging 
in my bag for a quarter. 

He gave me an address in a part of Denver I 
had never visited and with a beaming smile 
scampered off. Curiosity—and I like to think, a 
little altruism—prompted me to give up my in- 
tended errand for the afternoon and hunt up 
that address. It was a sorry, unclean little apart- 
ment in a tall thin house that hungered for paint. 

“Come in,” a voice which matched the house 
answered my knock. 

A rather frowsy woman sat near a table on 
which was half of a bakery pie on a paper plate. 
Feet propped up on another chair, she had been 
looking at a movie magazine in her lap and did 
not rise when I came in. I explained my errand— 
if she needed something besides the medicine 
maybe I could be of a little help? 


“What medicine?” she stared, alarmed. I'm 


sure she thought I had wandered off from some 
mental hospital. 


I told her about the little angel of the blue 
eyes and yellow hair. Yes, that was her son all 
right—but she wasn’t sick and had not sent for 
any medicine. That was just his way of “mooch- 
ing two bits offen a sucker.” I found myself de- 
fending him vigorously. 

Poor little angel-I went away laughing at 
myself and pitying the youngster who had played 
me for a sucker. I loved it. Not his naughtiness 
but his ingenuity. He had made me much richer 
by setting off a long train of thoughts pulsing 
through my mind. Why had he wanted that quar- 
ter? How much courage had he needed to stop 
me and ask for it? Had he almost stopped others 
before I came along? Did he have pricks of con- 
science later? How had he spent the 
money? 

Thus do we writers of stories for children find 
our seeds. We plant them and watch them grow, 
nourishing them with other ideas we've picked 
up which seem to belong in this small plot. No, 
I couldn't use this child exactly as he was for 
others to read about;'but I can’t even remember 
how many stories later stemmed from this exper- 
ience. 

When you write for children you go about 
with all your senses tuned in on their world. It is 
the most exhilarating job in the whole realm of 
work, There is no time for boredom. Better yet, 
there arises daily a strong new faith in an im- 
proving world. Knowing children, learning how 
they “tick,” feeling with them the vast sureness 
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of a bright tomorrow, the ever present hope of 
living in gleaming aircastles, or on the other 
side, realizing the pain of a broken doll or the 
heartbreak of a kite caught and torn in a tree- 
top; these are the things which buffet your emo- 
tions about until you never have time for one 
completely gray day. 

I feel very sorry for the grown-up adults who 
have for all time closed the door on childhood 
and lost the key. They are the sad persons who 
become the fatalists, the disillusioned, the cynics. 
Wherever there are children there is enthusi- 
asm, there is laughter, there is hope; the greatest 
of these is hope—seeing ahead to what is possible 
for humanity. 

No, of course they are not angels, just potenti- 
ally good men and women. That is why they are 
so interesting. 

There's the little olive-skinned girl of five, with 
cameo features and straight black hair, smooth 
as wet sealskin. She calls me “Mrs. Milkcan” 
and she can swear eloquently in three languages. 
I’ve chided her at times for this and one morning 
on my return from a brief trip she greeted me 
joyfully. 

“Guess what, Mrs. Milkcan,” her dark eyes » 
dancing, “I’m going to quit a helluva lot of those 
damn swear words.” 

I had never seen her look more adorable, ~ 
her small face turned up to mine, expecting 
commendation. I gave it in full measure. Who 
wouldn’t? 

A child’s appreciation of beauty often jerks” 
me sharply away from my narrow path of taking- — 
things-for-granted. Michael, for example; three 
years old, he stood at our west window and watch-— 
ed a gorgeous sunset. Excitedly he called out,” 


““Come here quick! See what a good job God” 


did on the sky tonight!” 
“Indeed he did,” I answered and to myself 1” 
added, ‘and on you, too, my dear.” 4 

Their swift and vast accumulation of know 
ledge keeps a writer for children searching hec-7 
tically through one volume after another to keep ~ 
a page ahead of his readers. You can’t put any-7 
thing over on them; your facts must be true and® 
accurate. Take Bruce, now, eleven, who visited 
us last summer. I took him to the state museum, 7 
but do you think I could tell him anything about ~ 
rocks? He told me more about radio-active min- 
erals and Geiger-counters than I had ever known.” 
He taught me a lot about fish, too, both fresh’ 
and salt water; and the differences in wild life™ 
between Colorado and the Northwest. When he 
left us after three weeks, I felt as if I were re- 
luctantly closing an encyclopedia. 

Then there are the intriguing whimsies of 
children. | remember a Junior Hi girl who hated 
a dress which her mother considered very prac- 
tical. The daughter actually suffered when she 
wore the dress, so one night she slipped into her 
closet with a pair of scissors and whacked off the — 
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hem of what she thought was the despised gar- 
ment. Next morning she found she had ruined 
the wrong dress, her favorite one. That story was 
almost complete “as was.” She had solved her own 
problem (a very necessary thing for a “heroine” 
to do) by meting out her own punishment. 


Then there is the little girl who longed for 
ice skates for Christmas; she received them as 
her chief gift but there happened to be very little 
skating ice that winter. So—in May she surreptiti- 
ously took her skates down on Larimer street and 
pawned them for enough money to buy a proper 
Mother's Day present for “Mom.” Somehow she 
never did get back her skates. 


There are times I find a delightful little boy 
with sparkling eyes looking at me through the 
face of an old man with bushy white beard. That 


This is the fourth year that I have contributed 
at least one children’s story a week to the Sunday 
magazine section of a city daily newspaper. In 
that time I have written nearly two hundred 
stories for this one paper besides the other writing 
I have done. Because I have been so often asked 
how I work, it occurs to me that I may have 
1ething helpful to offer beginners in this field. 
a was fortunate in having parents who were 
cellent story-tellers. When I say that they had 
neered in five different sections of the country 
ou will have some idea of the variety I was heir 
to. Besides their own experience they had accu- 
ulated stories from several generations before 
em. 
My stories, because this is a family magazine. 
planned for tiny tots to middle teen-agers. 
y program is not rigid but I plan to serve each 
roup equally as possible. Because the older 
up’s interests are shared more often with par- 
ts, I perhaps favor them somewhat. I am glad 
serve this wider field. That many parents have 
Id me they never miss my stories has made 
feel justified. I sometimes write ‘a purely 
actual article for this group. It may be historical, 
jentific, biographical or literary, and it may or 
ay not be written in story form. But it conveys 
e facts simply and invariably arouses curiosity 
to learn more about the subject. 
Besides my parents’ stories I have a source of 
pply from many other persons. For my paper I 
ve done a series on octogenarians and the by- 
oduct has been many an interesting item for my 
ildren’s corner. | happen to have spent many 
ars in a village where the people came from 
every corner of the world. Some may find them 
boring but I knew that they were offering me 
much material for my work and I made a point 
of remembering all I could of their experiences, 
assisted, of course, by my notebook. Here is an 
example: 
For my mid-July story I wanted material on 
St. Swithin’s Day—far more than any encyclopedia 
offered me and certainly of a different kind. I 
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IF YOU WRITE 
MARTHA LINDLEY HALL 


is always a special treat, finding the child alive in 
one who remembers many calendar years back. 
Such a one is full of good story material. I am 
thinking of an old, old man who reminds me of 
pictures I’ve seen of G. B. Shaw. He told me of 
once-upon-a-time when all his family went to the 
circus, leaving him at home to tend the cow and 
chickens. He got mixed up with a wasp nest and 
was stung cruelly. After doing what he could 
with baking soda he lay down to die, thinking 
surely he would. The little boy whose eyes twink]- 
ed at me through the old man’s face, laughed at 
himself while he told the story. 

A hunting trip for story seeds yields much 
more than you can bring home in your small 
brain bag. Yet diligent as we try to be we never 
entirely satisfy the hunger of the child for the 
kind of food his growing mind craves. 


FOR CHILDREN 


remembered that a neighbor some piece away 
came from Winchester. I paid her a visit. Result, 
I tore up what I had written and wrote an article 
that was full of humour and human interest and 
that contained all of the informaton of the one 
1 destroyed. 

If you write for children you must have many 
channels feeding you. Personal contacts are im- 
portant and so are group contacts. At Christmas 
time I may follow a strange child around getting 
his reactions to toy-land features, including Santa 
Claus. What I consider one of my best Christmas 
stories was suggested by a child who seemed fas- 
cinated by the paging of lost children in a large 
department store. 

I would not part with my 1911 edition of the 
Britannica. But encyclopedias are for facts, not for 
atmosphere. They must be supplemented or they 
leave us cold. I have two main sources that I can 
invariably fall back on. Both are to be found in 
second-hand book shops of which Canada is for- 
tunate in having more than her share. 

Here you will find stacks of National Geog- 
raphics dating far back into the twenties. You 
can buy copies for ten or fifteen cents, digest your 
article, and sell them back. I was writing a story 
in which I needs must know the private life of a 
chipmunk. From a Geographic of the early thirties 
I got exactly what I needed to make my charact- 
ers come alive. 

I am collecting juvenilia published from fifty 
to sixty years ago. No danger of cribbing from 
these. They are so stodgy that we wonder how 
children could ever stick them. But children 
are children now as then where interests are con- 
cerned. Run through the contents of a bound 
volume of Youths’ Companion, of Chatterbox, St. 
Nicholas, Girls’ Own, Boys’ Own, Sundays at 
Home, Chums, if you are fortunate, to find any; 
for many are gone, but not forgotten, by the last 
generation. See how suggestive are the subjects. 
The other day I brought a 1903 Chatterbox. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Article Writing 
Can Be Creative 


ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


A group of thirty-five practicing and would-be 
magazine article writers, at the beginning of a 
course, answered the question: “Why are you tak- 
ing this course?” Among the answers were these: 

“To make me write systematically.” “To earn 
money.” “For fun.” “Sense of accomplishment.” 
“Inflates my self-confidence.” “To add _ prestige 
to my professional status.” 

All the other replies were much the same. Not 
one said he considered learning to write articles 
an opportunity to do creative work, for the 
rumor has spread there is little creative writing 
in journalism. Novice authors commonly consider 
only the poem, short story, play, and novel as 
genuinely creative or original. When asked to 
justify this judgment, they point out that news 
stories, articles, features, and other typical jour- 
nalistic products are not works of the imagination, 
which marks the boundary between journalism 
and literature. 

The truth lies, as usual, not in either-or but in 
both-and. Creative expression, it is true, plays 
a large part in novel or short story writing. 
But it is not wholly absent from magazine article 
production, though there is less of it. The article 
writer is a craftsman, an artist in his own way. 

The article writer, though to a lesser degree 
than the fictioneer, creates something from noth- 
ing. Like a sculptor, he takes a shapeless mass 
of material and refines it and molds it into a 
recognizable and pleasure-giving form. 

Fred Welch, a free lance writer of articles, one 
day sat in a friend’s home listening to phonograph 
recordings. His friend handed him the newest 
‘edition of a recording encyclopedia. As Fred 
leafed through it he noted a paragraph, beneath 
a listing of “The Bee,” which stated that this 
composition usually is attributed erroneously to 
Franz Peter Schubert, whereas it actually was writ- 
ten by another Franz Schubert, of Dresden, years 
after the more famous musician died. 

At the moment this interesting but isolated 
fact meant little to the writer. It was a curiousity 
in a collection of historical comments on music. 
But a few weeks later at the movies he saw a 
short about Franz Peter Schubert in which the 
composer was shown going to the piano to play 
“The Bee,” which according to the encyclopedia 
had not yet been composed. 

This set Welch to wondering how many such 
musical confusions there might be. He began 
scouring Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Music- 
ians, Brook and Taylor’s Music Lovers’ Encyc- 
lopedia, the biographies of various musicians, 
especially the multitudinous Bachs, and his own 
file of hoaxes and fakes compiled through the 
years. He found other stories, one of which 
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served neatly as a news peg: the account of Fritz 
Kreisler’s admission that he wrote much of the 
music he played in his early days but credited it 
to minor French composers (out of what the pub- 
lic, on hearing this story, could not but consider 
a quite proper modesty). Interviews with mu- 
sicians in the community, including the dean of 
the school of music at a nearby university, pro- 
vided other data, All this, when put together, 
made an acceptable article for The Etude. Fred 
knew nothing about music technically. He could 
neither read it nor play an instrument; he was 
an appreciator. But he designed the article from 
the grain of an idea and as a result had a sense 
of creative achievement. 

Walter Pitkin, who made pular the idea 
that life begins at forty and abo taught writing 
courses at Columbia University for many years, 
contended successfully that any writer may open 
an almanac to any page and find an idea or sub- 
ject for an article. He demonstrated his method 
in one of his books. Fred Welch, the free lancer, 
wrote an article about an article that was stolen 
from him by an unscrupulous magazine. Pitkin 
made the most out of the commonplace and 
Welch out of the exceptional. 

A member of an article writing class one day 
told the teacher that she had chosen to write a 
series of three articles about a particular topic. 
Her plan seemed sensible, although the teacher 
had no knowledge of her background. The first 
paper was a melange of prejudices and misinfor- 
mations. Instead of planning it, the student had 
merely set down the notions she had gathered 
from her miscellanous reading, attenc\ing meet- 
ings, and Bull Session A. When the teacher prob- 
ed into her life history, he learned that she was 
a buyer in the floor coverings department of a 
large mail order house. He suggested that she pre- 
pare three articles on floor coverings, with one of 
the shelter magazines in mind as her market. 
Aiming at Better Homes and Gardens, she wrote 
on “How to Buy Hard Surface,” “How to Buy 
Wools,” and “Styling Your Linoleums,” and sent 
them off to Des Moines. 

Shortly afterward the women’s department ed- 
itor invited her to lunch, discussed the articles 
with her, suggested minor revisions—and bought 
all three. Whereupon the student wrote the in- 
structor: “Before you read any furthur, sit down. 
The impossible has happened. I clicked—with not 
one, not two but three articles. I might add that 
there is also a possibility of two re-sales plus three 
other articles to be written. Thus endeth Chap. 
I in the Horatio Alger series—more will be forth- 
coming, I hope.” 

More was forthcoming. A few years later Better 
Homes offered her a staff job. She shifted some- 
what reluctantly from merchandising to maga- 
zine journalism, entering a magazine editorial 
career that took her eventually to another large 
magazine in New York. One day in 1951 the in- 
structor received a letter from Crown Publishers 
announcing her first book, How to Make Draper- 
ies and Slipcovers. Ethel Brostrom had created 
articles, a book, and a new career for herself via 
article writing. 

How much more creativity could one want 
short of being a writer of fiction? 
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HOBBY MAGAZINES by JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


You can earn a good income in your spare time 
by writing for the hobby markets. Hobby articles 
are nothing more than fact articles slightly fiction- 
ized to give them zest. But in order to earn that 
spare time income you must do research, acquaint 
yourself with the history of the various phases of 
hobbies, read your newspaper for leads, and con- 
tact hobbyists either personally or via the corre- 
spondence routine. 

The hobby article to sell today must have the 
attraction of a $300 featurette slanted for SEP. 
You no longer write that Jimmy Doe collects 
stamps and has more than 100 of them of which 
five are beautiful and two different. Instead you 
start out with an eye-catching introduction and 
spice your article with bits of unusual informa- 
tion you pick up from your daily reading. 

The rules for writing hobby articles are simple. 
You as a writer either reside in a small town or a 
large city. If the latter you have the YMCA and 
YWCA and recreation centers as well as Boy Scout 
troops to visit to secure your hobby leads. How- 
ever, if you live in just a wide space in the road, 
do not become discouraged. Your county news- 
paper editor, school principal, or postmaster may 
be able to offer assistance once you convince them 
that you are serious. Regardless of where you 
live, you must get acquainted with the hobbyist 
either personally or through the exchange of let- 
ters. 

In your hobby articles, just as in fiction writing, 
story sense is vital. You must not only know a 
good hobby story when you see it but be able to 
tell it after you get it. The usual formula is to 
begin your article, especially if it is feature length, 
with an anecdote that illustrates the subject and 
to close with one that has humor or impact. 

Should you be fortunate enough to contact a 
hobbyist who is earning a small income in his 
spare time as a result of his hobby, act enthusiastic 


~ even if you have to force yourself to do it. That 
~ enthusiasm will be reflected in your writing, and 


that is what sells. 
Santa Claus, Indiana, was not even a whistle stop 


- until a man as the result of a hobby created Santa 


Claus Park in 1946 and caused such a sensation 
that the story was of sufficient interest to make 
Saturday Eevening Post three years later. I have 
sold no less than five articles on this Merry Christ- 
mas land in spite of SEP competition. My latest 
was in Home Life, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 


Friends Magazine, 4-105 General Motors Bldg., 


_ Detroit 2, pays $10 to every Chevrolet owner whose 


hobby picture is published. The items used are 
very brief. Here is one I had published in their 
November, 1950, issue: 

The hobby of Florence Casebolt of Berkeley, 
California, is transforming common coat buttons 
into attractive miniature gardens. Tiny live 
plants are placed on the buttons, where they 
take root beside little figurines she also puts 
there. She then sends them to veteran’s and 
children’s hospitals. 
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Hobbies in the past few years have become big 
business. This rising interest was reflected in the 
Chicago Park District’s arts and crafts exhibit at 
the Chicago Fair of 1950, attracting on a normal 
day more than 10,000 visitors. 

Writing the hobby article is something like a 
chain reaction. You write one article and bingo 
the germ for another is sparked. I have milked 
one article for five different publications. 

Spare time hobbies that have been developed 
profitably by a woman can be submitted to Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, 640 5th Ave., New York, 
19. 

When the profit angle is lacking, you can slant 
your article with the health or life-giving view- 
point, as occupational therapy hobbies have prov- 
ed their value again and again. Many hobbies be- 
gun during a period of illness become a chief oc- 
cupation after recovery. 

To repeat: Collecting to the present day hobby- 
ist is more than just amassing a variety of objects 
in a single field. He studies what he is collect- 
ing, he learns about its history, finds out about the 
people who were involved in its growth and de- 
velopment. You as a writer must do the same. 

A few of the hobby markets are: 

Profitable Hobbies and Work Basket, both at 
2401 Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

Collector-Hobbyist, P. O. Box 864, Denver, Colo. 

Hobby Digest, P. O. Box 52, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Hobby Times, P. O. Box 102, White Plains, N. 


¥. 

I have sold hobby articles to T/C, Family Times, 
This Day, Highroad, Advance, Home Quarterly 
and many others. Once you start writing and sell- 
ing you will discover your own markets. 


ENCLOSED POSTAGE MYSTERY 
STANLEY J. DREYFUSS 


Did you every stop to tally the number of good 
American dollars you sink into postage and en- 
velopes over the period of a year? If you're a full- 
time writer, with a strong, regular output, the 
figures might prove slightly startling. 

A professional routinely (or, so it is alleged) en- 
closes a stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
each submission, which naturally doubles the ex- 
penditure each time a manuscript is sent out. A 
rejection normally means the use of the same in 
returning the writer’s work. But, what of the ac- 
cepted material? What do publishing houses do 
with the envelopes and return postage when the 
manuscript has been accepted publication? 

Are they just discarded to the nearest waste- 
basket? Are the stamps steamed off for future use? 
Or, is there another outlet for the attached, but 
as yet uncanceled, postage? 

Out of sheer curiosity the writer conducted a 
mail survey of some 15 publications, selected at 
random, which was responded to as follows: 

The New Yorker magazine reported: “When 
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loose stamps are enclosed with a manuscript they 
are detached in our mail room and thrown into 
the office postal pool. When the manuscript is 
rejected it is returned with stamps from that pool. 
If it is accepted, the notification is posted with 
stamps from the pool. 

“Should a stamped, addressed envelope be en- 
closed, the likelihood is that the check, in case of 
acceptance, will be mailed in the same envelope. 
If, however, the contribution has to pass through 
many hands, the envelope is likely to disappear, 
God knows where—and, it’s back to the ‘pool’ 
again.” 

Hugh MacNair Kahler, of Ladies Home Journal, 
also endorsed the postage pool policy for authors 
“who, in spite of all editorial exhortation, forget 
to provide their own return postage. 

“As a general rule, the agents from whom we 
and most magazines buy a considerable proportion 
of our fact and fiction do not provide postage— 
and this is also true of quite a few of the authors 
from whom we buy directly,” Mr. Kahler pointed 
out. 


Also over at the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Marione R. Nickles, an associate editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post, blasted a popular theory 
with the declaration that “only about 30 per cent 
of our submissions are accompanied with either 
postage or an addressed envelope.” 

When received, small envelopes are used in 
notifying the author of an acceptance by the Post. 
Large envelopes are generally held and often re- 
turned to the author when a future submission 
proves unacceptable. 

This Week magazine climbed aboard the “our 
regular writers do not send stamps or return en- 
velopes” band wagon, as did Collier's, Cosmopol- 
itan and Good Housekeeping, with all stressing 
that it is their policy to return the stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope when it comes along with an un- 
solicited manuscript which they buy. 

“What stamps? What return envelopes?” ques- 
tioned the reply from Esquire and Coronet maga- 
zines. “After the first acceptance—and often long 
before—it is rare that a writer bothers to enclose 
a return envelope, much less stamps.” 

(Continued on page 24) 


ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


ALAN SWALLOW 


Does sale of an article to a newspaper syndicate 
prohibit resale to a national magazine? The actual 
wording would be changed, but some expressions 
might be kept. 

If the piece is the same piece, the questioner 
is reversing the usual order. Most national maga- 
zines will buy only first serial rights; they will not 
reprint material which has appeared anywhere 
else, unless the magazine frankly does use reprint 
material. On the other hand, syndicates are a fre- 
quent market for reprint or second serial rights, 
of material which has appeared in books or na- 
tional magazines. 

If the question applies to material which is 
worked up in different ways for different maga- 
zines, slanted for the varying audiences, the ans- 
wer is yes. We have run a number of articles in 
A&J during recent months which emphasize that 
a writer, when he has made himself thoroughly 
familiar with a subject—-when he has become a 
specialist, in a sense—can adapt his knowledge to 
the varying interests of different magazines. For 
example, articles, say, on conservation, can be sold 
by the same writer to a big slick, a syndicate, a 
juvenile magazine, an outdoors magazine, etc. The 
cautions to be observed are chiefly two: (1) Don’t 
sell a similar article to two magazines in the same 
audience, such as to two juveniles; (2) the mater- 
ial must vary according to the needs of the dif- 
fering magazines and should not contain exactly 
the same writing. 

How about photographs? Can they be sent with 
another article of similar nature to a national mag- 
azine? 

Much the same advice applies to photographs 
as I have indicated for the question above. 

What ideas and feature material can be taken 
from a local newspaper and reworked into an 
article for sale to a national magazine? Is news- 
paper material copyrighted or free to access? 

We seem to have here the old difficulty in the 
meanings of such words as copyright and free to 
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access. It should be clear that all published mater- 
ial, whether copyrighted or not, is free to access 
in the sense that the ideas, information, material 
of the piece, are public property. We learn every 
day from copyrighted material, and we use such 
material in our own thinking and doing. Copy- 
right is something else: it protects the writer's 
property rights. in a particular literary composi- 
tion. The theory is this: a piece of writing is the 
property of the writer. So long as it remains in 
unpublished state, common law protects the writ. 
er’s property rights in this composition. When it 
is published, that is, printed for distribution, it 
then enters the public domain and may be re- 


‘printed without payment to the author unless it i 


at that time copyrighted. If it is copyrighted on 
publication, the special law of copyright protects 
the writer’s property rights for a period of 28 
years, with the provision that the copyright may 
be renewed at the end of that period for another 
period of 28 years; at the end of 56 years, the 
composition is in the public domain. 

One other matter: although information, ma- 
terial, ideas are public property and may be used 
by any of us, it is customary—and a sign of the 
professional writer—that acknowledgment is mad« 
of sources for material, even when property rights 
are not being violated by use of the material. 
(Any direct quote of copyright material without 


permission is a violation of copyright law.) This — 
applies, also, to work which is in the public do- © 


main. To quote without acknowledgement is li- 
able to the charge of plagiarism. 

Finally, about newspapers: most newspapers do 
not copyright all the contents of each daily issue. 
However, press association material, syndicate ma- 
terial, and occasional other stories are specifically 
copyrighted. 

Is it all right to send an article to an American 
magazine and the identical article tu a British 
magazine at the same time? Yes. 
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GENERAL FIELD 
BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
American Farm Youth Magazine, Jackson at Van Buren, Dan- 
ville, Tl. (M-25) Outdoor, rural, modern agricultural articles 
100-1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 1000-4000; 
adventure novelettes 6000-12,000; pore short stories 100-350. 
Robert Romack. ‘4c up, photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample copy, 


). 

American Newspaper Boy, The, Winston-Salem 7, N. C. (M) 
Uses limited — of short fiction, 1900-2100, preferably, but 
not 3 und carrier boy characters. Humor; 
mystery. Permission should. accompany 


each Ms. for material to 
reprinted in other newsboy publications in U. S. and ada 
Bradley Welfare. $15-$20, Acc. (Closed market now.) 

Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. (M) Boy Scouts publi- 
ae ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, mystery, 
achievement, short stories 3000- 4000; serials 3 to 4 installments 
of 4000-5000; cartoons. Irving Crump. 3c-5c, Acc 

Mark Trail, 1109 Northwestern Bank Bidg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. Not an open market at present. Ted Keating 
Broadway, New York 18. (M- 20), Primarily 
for ut read eir parents and sisters. 1-2 
fiction stories per issue; chiefly uses illustrated features on 
outdoor activities, true venture, sports, science, career oppor- 
tunities, amusements, celebrities, education and inspiration, far- 
away p'aces Most work assigned to regular contributors; accept 
work of unusual interest or quality from small number of new 
writers. Acc., according to quality. 

“21,” the pocket magazine for young men (Parents Institute), 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-15) No fiction; articles 

venture, service, sports; cartoons; photos. $: 

per ‘article, $25 per cartoon, Acc. 


GIRLS 

American Girl (Girl Scouts), 30 W. 48th St., New York 19. 
(M-20) Girls, ages 11 to 17. Action short stories to 3000; articles, 
500-2000; short-shorts, to 1500; 2-6 part serials, mystery, family 
life, sports, adventure. historical, dealing with young people's 
problems. Esther R. Bien. ic up, Acc. Ist serial rights only. 
Senior Prom (The Teens Institute, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave.. 
New York 17. (M-25) Short stories to 3500 for girls 13-17 with 
chief characters girls in teens; es vivid, natural; 2-part 
partes, 5-6000, with strong medial break. Some non-fiction, 
= 000-2000, — of interest to urs of this age. Claire 
ass. 
Seven le Pubs.), 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-25) Light and serious fiction from short-short to serial 
length, about teen-agers and growing-up experiences. Alice 
Thompson, Editor-in-Chief. Bryna Ivens, Fiction Editor. Good 
rates, 
Sub-Deb Scoop, The (Curtis Pub. Co.), Independence 


Sa., 
Philadelphia 5. (M except Aug.-5) Light, humorous boy-girl 


Mating relationship, goed grooming articles, 750-1000, $7.50-$25: 


= 


-agers 150-400. Jan 


short stories, 1000-1200, girl-boy relationships, teen-age sibjects, 
4-to-16 lines, $2.50-$5; quizzes, 750 and 
rooming, personality, etc.; $7.50-$20; news items 

Weyl. Does not release sup 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Adventure Trails for Boys and Girls, Pine P. - Ranch, 
‘Steamboat Springs, Colo. (Bi-M-10) Closed market. Helena 


Chase Johnson. 
& American Junior Red Cross Journal, The, American National 


2 Cross Headquarters, Washington, D. C. (8 issues—15) 
"Timely articles on life in other lands, service, better human 


mee'ations, history, geography, travel, science, nature, music. 


Sports, 600; 
8. Johnson. 


Nominal rates, Acc. (First Serial magazne 


Tights and translation rights. 
American Junior Red Cross News, 18th and E Sts., N.W., 
Washington 13, D. C. Stories slanted to elementary schoo! 


“ages, under i for primary readers, 600-1500 to others. Nomi- 


mal payments, Acc 
Asia Calling, 1128 16th St., Santa Monica, Calif. (M-25) Arti- 


‘cles on customs and culture of oriental countries, 1000- 
‘stories of adventure in Asiatic countries, to 6000. Paul Andrews. 


No payment. 
Canadian Red Cross Junior, The, 95 Wellesley St., E., Toronto 
5, Ont., Canada. ‘M-5) Stories, 1500-2000, for 6-12 age groups: 
articles of Poe yg oe type 1500-2000, 10-18 age group. Photos 
Muriel Uprichard. ‘2 to ic, within month. 

Child Life (Child Life, Inc.), 136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
(M-25) Short stories, 900; plays for oghllaren 4-9; articles 
essays; very short humorous verse. Photos. Mrs. Anne Samson. 


3c, 
Children’s Activities, 1018 Wabash Ave., S., Chicago 5. (M- 
rough June-50) 


Frances W. Marks. 2c and up 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland 
4, O. (M-15) Mystery, adventure, pioneer, seasonal stories to 


by arrangement with 


1800 for older children 9-13. Esther Cooper. lc up, Acc. (S ow.) 


Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) Vivid short stor- 
jes, not over 950 words with suspense to the end; some good 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by educators, used by thousa ds 
ot writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES tur- 
nish you with countless dramatic plots for the story 
types now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance 
Short-Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free eo-sptete literature. 

Cc. Publisher’s A: 


J. 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A cas Calif. 


Semi-Annual Juvenile Market List 


short verse; novel things to do; for children 2 to = Dr. Garry 
Cleveland Myers. 2c, . (Overstocked with stories 

Jack and Jill (The Curtis Pub. Co.), 
Philadelphia 5. (M-25) Juvenile fantastic and realistic short 
stories, to 2000; serials (installments not over 1800); Tiny 
Tales, webegt brief how-to-do and make, verse. Mrs. Ada C. 


Acc. 

Junior Arts & Activities, 542 No. Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 
10. (M during school year-50) Articles and arts and crafts 
projects for schools; photos with art projects. Velma McKay. 
Unstated rates, Pub. 

Junior Post Topper, 253 Main St., 
Fiction to 1000 for children 6-12 years , Acc. 

My Weekly Reader (American Education Press ), 400 S. Front 


ohnson, 
tory-A-Day, 157 Newbury St., Boston 16. (W) 7 short stories 
for 3-7 age group. Lucile Gulliver. $150- 

250, Acc. (Publication spring, 1951.) 

Story Parade, 200 5th Ave., New York 10. (M-35) Strong 
well written stories for children 7-12, 1000-2500. Barbara Nolen. 

, 30 days after contract. 

Story Parade Caravan (Catholic — of Story Parade), 200 
5th Ave., New York 10. Stories rticles with special 
religious and moral significance, areng aramatic interest, 

1000. Barbara Nolen. 2c, Acc.; $15 minim 


OMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINE 
Ace Sinn 23 W. 47th St., New York. soo synopses to 


American Comics, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. Several 
comic magazines, including western, romance, spies, humor. 

Archie Comics, Inc., 241 Church St., New York 13. Current 
titles include Archie, Laugh, Pep, Super Duck, Suzie, Wilbar, 
ete., of teen-age interest. 

Avon Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New York. Adventure. 


Better Publications. E. ‘ork 16. Several 
comic titles. Write detail Joseph 8. 
Archibald. 
Classics Iilustrated, 826 Broadway, New York. Condensations 
of classics, by assignment only. Harry M. Adler. 
ic House Group (Lev Gleason Publications), 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Western, crime, and romance comics. 
Crestwood Publishing Co., 1790 Broadway, New York. Detec- 
tive, western, romance synopses. Neuin Fidler. 
—— 261 Sth Ave., New York 16. 16 current comic titles of 
ypes 


Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (Bi-M-10) Cartoon 
strips obtained from regular sources; considers origina! cartoon 
id A. Moore. Action short stories, 1500. $25 each, 


Fawcett Comic Group, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. Western 
adventure and romance stories to 1500. Exec-Ed., Will Lieber- 
son; Short Story Ed., Timmie Fullerton. $25 story, Acc. 

Fiction House, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 18 6 current 
os. including Fight Comics, Jzmbo, Jungle, Planet, Rangers, 

ings. 

Fox Comics, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Romance, crime, 
adventure, western, teen-age stories. Synopses to Henry Chap- 
man. 

Harvey Comics Group, 1860 Broadway, New York 19. Comic 
magazines of various types. 

Hillman Periodica's, 535 5th Ave., New York 17. Air, crime, 
western, and romance comics. Edward Cronin. 

National Comics, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Many 
titles of all types. Whitney Ellsworth. (In market ony to per- 
sons in metropolitan area who can get to office in person.) 

Quality Comics, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. Various titles. 

Star Publications, 286 5th Ave., "New York. Romance, juvenile, 
adventure. Leonard B. Cole. 


Timely Comics, Inc. (Magazine M t Co.), 350 5th 
York 16. Comics of all types. Stan Lee, Ed. and 
r 


r. 

Topix, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. (30 issues yearly) 
Comic magazine catering chiefly to school trade. Desirabe 
stories—lives of Catholic saints or heroes; true stories of any 
sort involving some Catholic background or twist, usually with 
modern setting. No romance. Francis McGrade. $5 page, Acc. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
Book lenath novels given special consideration 


JOHN C. GIBBS 


Union City, Tennessee 


Beginning Writers: Let us show you HOW 
to get $1 to $20 checks in your daily 
mail doing simple spare time writing. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details FREE. 


A. A. HERWELL 


7016 Euclid Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Author & Journalist 


' 


| 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. (W-$1 yr.) Material entirely staf writ- 
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2 $2,000 SALES IN ONE WEEK...2 POST SALES IN ONE WEEK... 
5 BOOK SALES IN ONE WEEK...3 $4,000 POCKET BOOK SALES... 


actually Custom Col- 
laboration without a 
fancy name or « fancy 
price — brings results 
like these. 


YOU can get in this picture, too. What put over the authors who made the sales | mention above? A TRUE LITERA 
RELATIONSHIP. They knew easugh to discover their own true markets; they told me a 
selection of their praper markets with individual guidance and concentrated, timed, marketing power. W 
the new war economy publishing boom coming up, this is no time for you to waste effort on trial and error meth 
you must know the best markets for you out of the thousands that exist; you can't afford at a time like this 


wander in the wilderness. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


AMONG 1950 SUCCESSES, published or 


cholces. Subsidiary sales included English, 
Canadian, French, Spanish, Italian, Afri- 
can, Australion and Scondinavian rights. 


tion anyone who con't list sales in his announcements. ts. On the 
of my soles s ond experience | charge @ rominal fee of $5 for Initia! 
eppreisal and comment on your book, fiction or non-fiction. 


MY AUTHORS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, BARNES, NORTON, 
PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMAN'S-GREEN, DUELL, MORROW, MACRAE- 
SMITH, GREENBERG, MESSNER, ZIFF-DAVIS, HARPER, LIPPINCOTT, 
and many others. 
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themselves. We combi 


LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD — the record ot wie 
proper market selection can de for beginners, and for 
YOU. One of the $2,000 sales wes the author's very first; 
the 2 POST sales were “firs?” POST sales; of the 5 beam 
sales in one week 3 were “first” books. $ 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


FIERST, Literary Agent 


Xa. 
Senter 
PAWCETY PUBLICATIONS, A. L. F. sponsorship — 
FAWCETT Pusuicanics 
inc. 
2000200m 
PSS onsen ov 2000 63479 
ame 200m 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. MACRAS-SMITH-COMPANY 
@ COmPany, UNC. Company +2 Elsa 
RY 
ed 
ith 
to 
sible Book-Of-The-Month-Club choice: 3 
H as my selling authors did—so that | can show you the . 
1950 more of my now book Suthers material in your own background, as did for them. Once ! 
: crashed through to publishers than in any where your true talent lies, we go to + hich Is why | 
4 previous yosr. ' made sales for my writers te the SATURDAY EVENING 
j An agent who sells a book Is hoppy to ennounce the sale. | have confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. : 
"4 My sale commission is 10%. After | moeke @ couple of sales for j 
4 1 drop all fees. Until my entire compensation for handling 4 
: material is the 10% commission, my rates for personal E : 
enclysis, suggested revision end presentation to editors of f 
merketable manuscripts ere: 1,000 to 3,000 words, $3; 3, to 
5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 @ thousand; 50c 5 
thousand words thereafter. Remember thet my work with f 
of authors hes made every one of your writing difficulties f 
to me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me i 
ebout yourself. 
15 


FOR READER, WRITER & TEACHER 


TheShort Story 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE ART 
AND A DISCUSSION OF THE 


CRAFT 
By Sean O’Faolain 


@ Authoritative — because “O’Faolain is 
one of the best writers of short stories” 
(Saroyan). 


@ Enjoyable — because it contains eight 
masterly stories by eight masters of the 
modern short story. 


@ Practical — because it deals with both 
the personal struggle and the technical 
problems of the short-story writer. 


Id deepen the understanding of readers of 
ttion and could prove eye-opening to beginning 
ters.’ Orville Prescott in N. Y. Times. 


MII that is missing from this dilly of a book is a 
by O’Faolain himself.’ 
John Barkham, Seturday Review Syndicate 


vers ground no other book on the short story 
Stimulating and practical. Will have a long 
as a superior handbook.’ Gorham Munson, 
instructor of short story writing. 


At All Bookstores $3.75 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY Dept. AJ 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of THE SHORT 
STORY for free examination. After five days 
J will either send you my check for $3.75 
"plus a few cents postage and packing, or re- 
turn the book without further obligation. 


~ = = 


NAME print)... 


SAVE POSTAGE: If remittance accompanies . 
order, we pay all postage and packing charges. 4 
Same return privilege. i 

4 
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RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 
SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
(Bey and Girl) 


Builders (Evangelical Press), 3rd & Reily Sts., Harrisbu 
ou and over, Raym M. Veh. a si 
Acc. Release sup. rights. 
Classmate (Methodist Pub. House), 810 
. (W-5) Young people 15 and over. Short stories, serials, 
articles, poems. J. Edward Lantz. 

Conquest (Nazarene Young age Society), 2923 Troost Ave. 
Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. (M) Particularly interested in 
good short stories, 2000-2500 with wholesome and 
natural religious content; also illustrated articles with pictures 
and good quality for reproduction; and some shorts—definitely 

‘ "Age level, late teens early 


boggy a J. Pred Parker, Ed. $3.75 per 1000, min.; poetry, 10 
e, Acc. 
Council Fires (Christian Publication, Inc.), 3rd & Reily 
Harrisburg, Pa. (W-$1.20 per yr.) Interesting stories for hig! 
l and college-age readers, -2500. M contain defi- 
nite spiritual lesson or g , but not be 


Bid 7. cw) 

erspoon “2 a a 7. ¢ Young people 18 to 23 years. 
Short stories 3000; rials 4 to 8 chapters, 3000 each; religious 
and nature poetry: authoritative nature, biographical, 1009, with 


8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine C. Casey. ‘ec up, Acc. 
Front Rank, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3 PPA ade. temo yr.) 
Human interest stories, articles, with religious, ed » 80- 
cial implication, from 1000-2500 words, of interest to older 
youth and adults. Articles with photos; some poetry. Ray L. 
Henthorne. 1c, Acc. 

Horizons (Brethren Pub. House), 16-24 S. State st., — 
Tl. (W) Young people 13 to 24 and older. Low rates, 
Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-5) Presbyterian See 
hi young people. Character building short stories, serials 
articles, editorials. Ruth D. 1%4c. (Overstocked. 

Power (Scripture Press), 434 Wabash, Chicago 5. Stories 


from real life and personality eatehan. 1700; short stories, 1500 
500 all that 


serials, 2- or 4-part, 1 each; 
first-century ew Teally works today. Don't preac reach. 
first of month. Write for Sc. 


James R. Adair after 
850 N. Grove Ave., 


writers’ guide, 8.8.8.€. 
Sunday t (David C. Cook Co.), 
pen. tl. r for young men and women 19 


iges' 
(W-5) 16-page pape’ 
and up. Fiction with good moral tone but not preachy, 
to 1500; a few serials. Articles to 1200 about young people 
a one of young people. Anecdotes. Short verse. Iva S. 
. ie, Acc. 

Victorian, The, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. (M-25) Primarily adult 

magazine but uses material of interest to boys and girls of 


ce. 

‘oun: ‘ecople ( 1703 Chestnut 
St., P-iladelphia 3, Pa. Ww) Young people over 18. Short 
stories 2000-3000 dealing with present-day problems and inter- 
ests; serials 4-10 chapters, 2000- each; religious, fact, hobby. 
how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 100-500; news articles 
about er people; verse, high literary standard; short stories. 

up, Acc. 

Young People’s Paper ( Sunday-School Union), 1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 3. Ani) Late teen ages. Inter-denomina- 
tional — and gee ag articles to 1500; short stories 

al and ust present some 
phase ‘Bible truth toc, verse stanza, Acc. William J. 


Jon 
Youth, a Race St., Philadelphia 2. (Bi-W-$1.25 yr.) Stories 
on problems and experiences of young people, 1 weg articles 
with youthful and newsy slant, 800-1000; p cartoons; 
Jr. $3-$5 per M articles; 


Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visiter), —. Ind. (W) 
Articles of general interest to young people 16 25 yrs. 700. 
FP. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. ic up, 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 220 W. , Chicago 6. (M-20) 
Inter-denominational slanted upper and college ages. 
short-short fiction now, up to 320 per story, Acc. 

lerson. 


(12 to 18) 


y 
Boy Life (Standard PS. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cin- 
cinnati 10. (W) Boys 13 to 19. Character-building stories 1800- 


READ 
MAKING IT FUNNY 


by Harry William Pyle, a selling gagwriter. 
Its seven thousand words on humor and one 
hundred and eleven pointed paragraphs should 
help a writer put humor into his work. Send 
one dollar for your copy to 

HARRY W. PYLE 
Dept. A., 22 No. Angelus St., Memphis, Tenn, 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 

ITO) app: readily uscri| 
correct style, with flawless punctuation and 
grammar. 

Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 

Reenforced envelopes and cartons used in . 

NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the most inviting 
appearance. 

MARIE ADAMS 


480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


Author & Journalist 


po | no articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, jokes, drawings, etc 
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2000; articles, miscellany. 1/3-1/2c, Acc. (Note: Undergoing 
editorial changes; details will be supplied shortly.) 

Boys Today (Methodist Pub. House), 810 preatwsy, Nashville 
Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-15. Short ee 3500, serials 15-35,000; 
feature articles. Rowena Ferguso 

anadian Boy (United Church. Publications), 299 Queen St, 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age boys. Short stories, serials 
verse, photos. Archer Wallace. 4c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

Catholic Boy, The, Dame, Ind. (M-except Ju'y-Aug.) 
Adventure, sports, school, mystery, historical stories for boys 
11-17, to ‘3500: articles with photos, to 1500, with boy appeal; 

and career artic! some religious articles. Cartoons. 
le-2c tor articles; for stories: $5 for puzzles, Acc. Rev. 
Frank E. Gartland, C 


(Girl) 

Canadian Girl (United Church Publications), 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age girls. Short stories, serials, 
verse, photos. Agnes Swinaton. ‘9c, Acc. 

Catholic Miss, The, 25 Groveland Ter., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


ns. up, Acc. 

Girlhood tendard * pub. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cincin- 
nati 10, Ohio. (W) Girls 13 to on Character build: 
1800- ; articles, miscellany; 1/3- 1530. Acc. (Note: Under- 
going editorial changes; details will be supplied soon. 

Girls Today (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (M-2) Girls 12-15. Short stories 3500, serials 15-35,000; 
feature articles. Rowena Ferguson. 


(Boy and Girl) 
Friends (Otterbein Press yg Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys’ and 
girls’ moral, inspirational articles, 100-1200; shovt 
verse; fillers. P. R. Koontz. 4c, 


Our Young People (Augsburg Pub. + oases), 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories, photos for illustra- 
tion, young folks 12 to 17, 2500. Gerald Giving. $4 per 1000. 
10th of month after Acc. 

Sunday Pix (David C. Cook Pub. Co.), 850 N. Grove Ave., 
Elgin, Ill. Puzzles, quizzes, games, riddles, how-to-make features, 
jokes, anecdotes, animal features, unusual facts in picture form. 

(Am. Baptist Pub. 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
Boys and Girls 13-i8. Challenging, realistic short 
stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 2000, boy and 
girl characters; serials, 8-13 chapters, 2000 each; inspirational, 
fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, Short 
stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos.) 

Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Fiction, 2000-2300; only hu- 
man interest articles, 1500; human interest fillers only; photos 
how-to-do-it pieces, with drawings. Evangelical 
viewpoint. Acc. 

Upward (Baptist Sunday School Board), 161 8th Avenue N, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Short Stories 2500-3000; articles 500- 
1500, science, how-to-do, hobby, personality, travel, nature, with 
or without photos; verse; all of interest to boys and girls 
13-16. Josephine Pile. 34c up, Ace. 

Vv ti Bd. of Christian Education), 930 With- 
erspoon Bidg., Philadephia 7, (W) Boys and girls ‘2- 15, short 

500 to 2500, serials 3-8 parts, articles henge Puzzles, 
games, quizzes, poems. Aurelia Reigner. ‘2c, 

Vision (Christian Board of Education), 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3. (W) Fiction and articles to 2000, of interest to boys 
and girls, 12-18; cartoons, photographs, verse. Mary Anna 
White. ‘2c, Acc 

Young America, 18 E. 41st St., New York 22. Adventure, 
mystery, boy and girl interest, 1300-1500. $50, Pub. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls. Junior high age. to: 2000 


1500 
nent to children of our age level, 800-1000. Verse 4-8 lines 
preferred. Cartoons, $15; short stories, $75 min.; serials, $150. 
$350, non-fiction. 2c up. James T. Feely. Acc 

ing 381 4th Ave., New York 16. ” Stories approx. 
1500 words on ‘life of child in Young Judaean Club, life in 
American community, American Jewish Community and leaders, 
Jewish heritage, new state of Israel. $20. (No report for ag 4 
oung World, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, 
Stories with photos, 800, age level 12-16 years. Rate, $2 per 
story (or chapter). Serials. 
Youth (Gospel Trumpet Co.), 5th and Chestnut Sts., Ander- 
son, Ind. (W) Moral character-building, religious short stories 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations. Not a “tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


WHY NOT SHOOT HIGH? 
For Pictures or TV. Years of Scripting in Hollywood 
Studios gives me that — know-how. Many stor- 
ies filmed. Why not yours 

GHOSTING A "SPECIALTY 
Revise, Edit Concrete, Honest Analysis 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


1660 N. Western Avenue HUdson 
Hollywood 27, California 2-5448 
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“I had never written a line 
before starting the Palmer 
course, yet started to market my 
articles after the first lessons. 
Now I can’t write fast enough 
to keep up with sales of my 
articles.” — Hugh G. Jarman, 
Montreal. (Mr. Jarman is now 
editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


This Free Book 
May Help You 


Increase Your Income 


Learn at Home to Write More Salable 
Stories, Articles, Radio-TV Scripts 
If you earn less than $6000 a year as a writer, 
you owe it to yourself to read “The Art of Writ- 
ing Salable Stories.” Packed with useful informa- 
tion, this book tells about easily-reached markets; 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write 
about; answers many questions about writing for 
magazines, newspaper features, radio and TV. It 
explains Palmer's proven home-study training for 
higher income; tells what such famous authors 
as Rupert Hughes, Katharine Newlin Burt, Keith 
Monroe, and successful graduates say about Pal- 
mer. 
New Writer Succeeds 

“After only six lessons I sold my first article, 
then re-wrote it and sold it to another publica- 
tion, and recently adapted it for a.third. Thanks 
to Palmer for help and encouragement.”—E. N. 
Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 
First Sale Pays for Course 

“I had previously taken two writing courses 
without success. Now, after enrolling with Pal- 
mer, I have received a check for my first sale 
(short story, to Capper’s Weekly) .” — Warren 
Crumrine, Tiffin, Ohio. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stor- 
ies” is a stimulating book. You my 
read it and lay it aside—or it may be Approved 
worth real money to you. Free—no _ for 
obligation; no salesman will call. Send_ Veterans 
for your free copy today. — 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Established 1917 
Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-61 
Hollywood 28, California 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-61 


Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” explaining the unique features of 
your training. This request is confidential and no 
salesman will call. 
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(M-except July-Aug.) Good action stories to 2500 of interest to 

girls 11-17; hobby, career, genera] interest articles with photos 

articles. Cartoons: cartoon ideas 
4 

Mr.) 
Miss ) 
' Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


1000-2500; serials 4-8 chapters; verse 3 to 8 stanzas. Lottie 
M. Franklin. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c. 

Young Peop’e, The, Rte. 3, St. Peter, Minn. (W) Short 
stories, 1500- 3000, with Christian spirit, feature articles, 100 
to 1500, on Bible. church, Christian life, character building, 
nature, biography, travel, music, rural youth work, Scouting. 
hobbies, etc. Photos, - to $5; low rates. Dr. Emeroy John- 

ri 


son. Release sup. rig 

Comrade, The (Nazarene Pub. House), 2923 Troost 
Ave., Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls 
ages stories 1500- -1000; serials 


; articles, 500 
verse, art work, photographs, puzzles, fillers, 100-300, religious 
and out-of oor subjects. Helen F. Temple. $3.75 per M and 
up, Acc. 


JUNIOR | (9 to 12) 
Girls 


(Boys 

Boys and Girls (The Otierbeln Press), Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) 
Junior 9 to 11. Short stories of character building value, his- 
torical, information nature, under 500; verse; photos. Edith 
A. Loose. Low rates, Acc. 

Children’s Friend (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 
4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories for ages 
Sak religious note liked; photos to illustrate, 1600. Gerald R. 


Givi $4 per M. 10th of month after Acc. 
Christian Trails (Christian SKE Inc.), 3rd & Reily 
Sts., Harrisburg - .) Mss. office: Hutington, Pa. 


and girls 9-16. Seasonal material must be received 8 months 
in advance of publication time. C. E. Shuler, Assoc. Ed. 
Comrade (Gospel Trumpet Co.), 5th and Chestnut, Anderson, 
Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Stories of character building or religious 
value, 800-1500; serials 3 to 8 chapters; verse 2 to 6 stanzas 
Arlene Stevens Hall. $3 per M. Photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample 


copy, 3c.) 

Explorer, The (United Church nee... 299 7. St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and gir! Big Short 
stories, serials, verse. Agnes Swinerton. ine, 

Hi, Catholic Magazine for Growing-Ups, 25 Groveland Ter., 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. Religious, adventure, sports, mystery, 
historical, 1200-1500. John S. Gibbons. %4¢c and up, Acc. (No 
report for 1951.) 

ourneys (Brethren Pub. House), 16-24 S. State St., Elgin, 
Il. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; © proms photos 
Accent on wholesome Pagar life. Low rates, 

Joy Bearer, RFD Box 45, Poynette, Wis. Stories with 
religious tone, to 1000: mora r age so articies 
to 600; verse. Florence L. Schofield. Pay by subs 

Jr. Hi Topic, 170) Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 1.25) One 
story per issue, 1500-2000, and articles directly related to Sunday 
evenings of junior high youth. Betty Poff. $5 up for articles; 
_ 2 for story, tenth of month following Acc. (No report 
or 1.) 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio 
(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and Sth grade age. Short stories, 
simple vocabulary 800-1000, on: articles 300, serials up 
= short fillers, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. Photos 
$5, Acc. 

Junior Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 20 E. Central Pkwy., C’n- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Wholesome shyrt 
stories 1200 and 1800; illustrated hobby and handicraft articles 


Juniors (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia 3. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Short stories; Christian point 
of view, boys and girl characters, 900-2200; seria's 4-8 chapters, 
under 2300 words each. Educational articles 100 to 1000. Some 
poetry. Up to $7.50 per M, Acc. (No recent report.) 

Junior World (Christian Bd. of Pub.), 2700) Pine gc St. 
Louis Mo. 1 


(W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up 
poems up to 20 lines; illustrated informative Fe, Hg (state 
source) 100 to 1000. Hazel A. Lewis. $5 per M, Acc. 

King’s Reign, The, 4930 S. Dakota Ave., N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C. Well plotted stories, 500-1000, driving home a virtue, 
prefer Catholic tone. Age range, entire elementary school level. 
2c, Ace. (Prefer stories about Sacred Heart.) 

My Chum (Christian Education Co.), Box 31, Highland, Ill. 
36-page magazine for boys and girls—tiny tots, average grade 
school, and teen ages. Chiefly true stories or fiction, but any 
interesting material acceptable; should be helpful for moral and 
religious character-building but not preachy. M. Simon. ‘4c. 

My Counsellor (Scripture Press), 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5. (M in weekly parts, $1.25 yr.) Short stories, a few 2-4 part 
seria's, for boys and girls 9-13; articles of boys and girls who 
are doing something unusua! as Christians; object lessons from 
the world about us. Fillers, human interest anecdotes to 300. 
No verse. All material must have strong evangelical s'ant. 
James R. Adair. About Ic month following Acc. (Sup. rights 
released on request. Write for s.c. and guide, enclosing s.a.s.e ) 

Olive Leaf (Augustana Book Concern), Rock Island, Ill. (WwW! 
Boys and girls, 8 to 11. Religious, adventure short stories 600: 
articles 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. Submit mss. to Mrs. Lauree 
Nelson Rystrom. 410 Prospect St., Apt. C4, East Orange, N. J. 


thu Editor's Personal Helfe 


For the small fee of $25, you can now obtain the practical, 
down-to-earth, valuable help of a seasoned national magazine 
editor. The Editor’s Practical Method doesn't waste time and 
it isn’t complicated. It’s modern and it’s practical. When you 
enroll, you submit a specimen of your fiction or non-fiction 
writing (no poetry). The editor examines it carefully, analyzes 
it and, on the basis of what your writing sample reveals to 
him about your present writing skills, sends you—at one-week 
intervals—six individzatized instruction letters designed to meci 
your special needs. The one low $25 fee also entitles you .o 
submit three short stories, articles or book chapters and to re- 
ceive — editor’s constructive, helpful criticism and counsel on 
them. addition, at no extra charge, you receive five valuable 
market- ip bulletins. The Editor's Practical Method helps asp':- 

writers on an individual basis. This is not a mass-produc- 
tion ge You pay for and you receive individual service. 
Because only 15 writers in any one month, we urre 
you to enroll at once if you are in earnest about your writing 
Mail check or money order (send no cash), together with you) 


"“THE EDITOR'S PRACTICAL METHOD 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
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les, gam izzes, poem Acc. 
Trails for ‘juniors (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 9 to 12; 
stories 1500-1800. Marion C. Armstrong. 
Treasure Chest (Geo. A. Pfaum, Publisher, Inc.), 38 W. 5th 
Dayton 2, Ohio. (2M-10) Fiction scripts, 4-6 pages, 
either one or several episodes; factual scripts on subjects of 
interest to 5th to 8th graders, with ref 
source material; action- filled text stories of all kind, 1500, or 
1- to 4-part serials. No ‘super’’ or ‘“‘fantastic’’ stuff in script 


Ches' 
definite Biblical and evangelical b L 
500, for late junior, ond age 


Sentinel, The (Baptist Sunday School Board), 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. Myste! 
camping, adventure, animal short stories 1500-2000; articles on 
anima’s, gardening, games, things to make and 
1000; verse 4-12 lines. %4c up, Acc. Miss Willie Jean Stewart. 

Trailblazer (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 
Witherspoon Bidg., 7. (W) Boys and girls 
Short stories 1000-2000. 4 A 


es, quizzes, Reigner. up, 


Crusader, 
W.C-T.U. Children’s paper. Short stories up to 
. Powell. ‘2c, Acc. Verse, no payment. (No 

5 t 


ew York 11. (Bi-M-20) Feature articles and short stories with 
authoritative wuenaveund of general Jewish interest, 700-2000; 
poet angle and articles; fillers. 


Pu 
Youth's Story Paper (American Sunday-Schoo! Union), 
tnut St., Philadelphia 3. Short having 


Moses H. Hoenig. 


after querying serials, I parts; verse, 


stanzas, — a specific spiritual note. William J. Jones. 
50c stanza 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 
and 


Children’s Friend, The (Primary Association), 40 N. Main St. 
Salt Lake City. (M-20) A monthly for boys and giris 5-12. 


GHOSTING — REVISION 
By Top Writers-Critics 


We maintain a staff of High-calibre 
Assistants —— among best in the literary 
field 


HOW WE WORK WITH YOU 


We read, criticize (see below) Revise 
all types manuscripts; give instruction. 
On ghosting and heavy revision you al- 
low our writer an extra percentage of 
sales price, in addition to cash fee. We 
engage a “‘name” writer, thus vastly in- 
creasing prospect of a sale. 


RATES for criticism: 5Cc per 1000 
words; minimum, $2.50 per ms. Fees 
for other services — revision, ghosting, 
etc.—based on help needed. Please write 
details. Est. in Hollvwood 10 years 


Send tor Circular 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-A 
Hollywood 28, California 


. 


Author & Journalist 


> 
or stories. Joseph G. Schaller. 2c; art work, $30, Acc. 
5 
R 
Stories with a definite spiritual appeal, message, 1500, for boys 
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sense of achievement comes on publication of your 

first book. There is no thrill for a writer comparable 

to knowing that his thoughts are being communicated 
to other minds, that at last his work is being well received 
by the reading public. 
In these days of uncertainties in the publishing field, how 
can you be sure of achieving publication of your book? 
There are three ways. One, 
you stifle your individuality 


Fe=: AUTHORS will tell you that your greatest 


and, if you are lucky, you 
turn out a carbon copy of 


what editors believe the 
r Way reading public is currently 


demanding. Two, you tire of 
the seemingly endless rejec- 


tions and decide to have your 
book printed privately. You 
contact a local printer or a firm specializing in mass pro- 
duction of just any kind of book. Without expert design and 
typography, dynamic promotion and publicity, your money, 
and worse your dreams, are wasted. Your moment has passed. 
But now there is a third way open. Pageant Press, a well- 
established and reliable firm now offers you cooperative 
publishing in every sense of the word. For a minimum 
subsidy of the first edition only, your book is beautifully 
produced and compares in every way with books of leading 
publishers. Expert editing, jacket design and typography 
which is sensitively in tune with the theme of your book 
make Pageant Press books distinct leaders in the publishing 
field. Top level publicity and promotion is assured. 

All this is provided for the same subsidy ordinarily required 
for much inferior handling—handling without that personal 
touch. The royalty, usually four times that which straight 
royalty contracts allow, often makes it possible to recover 
your reasonable investment with the sale of as few as 600 
(not 6,000) books. 

Write today for full details. Tell about your book or, better 
yet, send it along. It will be read, appraised and reported 
upon within two weeks. Booklet on request. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


June, 1951 
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WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


GAG WRITERS — CARTOONISTS 
Send For Our Free Book. Cash In On This 
Million Dollar — Business Now! Not To- 

row — To-Da 
Don Ulsh. Cartoon Agency 
123-35 82nd Rd. Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 

Established In 1913 
Agnes M. Reeve, Critic and Literary Agent.’ 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, typed, market- . 
ed. Special instruction for beginners. Free 
Catalogue on request. Dept. J. 

Franklin, Ohio 


‘MANUSCRIPTS NEEDED 


A New Publication needs material of all 


Send at once for information. 


The Rejection Slip 
1725 Topanga Bivd. 


TYPING SPECIALIST 


Manuscripts promptly and competently typed, 
50c per Thousand Words. One Carbon Free. 
Minor Corrections. 

Sonnets 10c each. Other poetry Ic per line 

wide typing experience will help guarantce 


success for you. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue 


Lynn, Mass. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED |. REID’S WRITERS COLONY 
a PROFITABLE vacation with private instr. room, meais 
VEN BOOKS 
(Basic Technique)........... $1.00 


approach to writing) se 
My ‘historical novel). 3.50 
For f that I can practice what I also teach mail 
Availeble. for lectures. References: Who's Who In Illinois. 
andee Rd. MILDRED I. REID Northbrook, M1. 


~NEW YORK WRITERS “GUILD : 
For Published Writers Everywhere 
Dues, $2 a year. E 

Director GEORGIA C. NICHOLAS 


210 E. 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 
7-3430 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “’shorticles’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D, FREESE & SONS 
Box A, Upland, Ind. 


Outstandi ble outdoor adventure, holiday, and whole- 
some action stories, conforming to Christian ideals, 800-2500 
Verse. ic for fiction; 25c a line for poetry, Acc. 

Child’s Companion, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. “Louis 18, Mo. 
Stories with photos, 800. Ages 8-12. 

oun Drops (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.), Elgin, Ill. (W) Chi’dren 

to 8 Short stories, 700-900; puzzles, games, dv short 
pT things to make. Features a real-life 
a School lesson; vocabulary and reading graded. lc up, 


‘Tittle Folks (Augusburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Stories up to 400-500, moral, re- 
ligious note, for ages =e verse. Gerald R. Giving. $4 per 


M, 10th of month afte: 
Cook Pub. Co.), Elgin, Il. 
se 


Acc. 
Little Learner's paper (David C. 
(5 or more sets of 13 weekly leaflets to one address. 
per quarter). Short stories for tiny tots, 
color; very simple Vocabul: graded; 
a real- dl story — School ‘owen. Beatri 


Mng. Ed. 
Litile Foiks, 2445" Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Religious 
rom stories for small children. Mrs. C. Vernon Swenson. Ic, 


Our Little Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (W- 
during school year.) Written on 3 different grade levels—1, 2 
and 3. Short stories, 100-150; to puz- 
zles, ee Se articles, plays. rothy I. Andre 5e up, Acc. 

Stories "Pub. House), “Bio Broadway, 
Nashville’ 2. "Tons. Material to interest children 6 to 8; short 
stories 600-900. Mattie Lula Cooper. 

Stories for Children (Gospel Trumpet Co.), 5th and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. Moral, character- 
building, religious short stories 300-700; nature, religious verse; 
photos of nature, children. Arlene Stevens Hall. per M, 
Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 

tories (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Ed.), 930 Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 4 to 8. Character-building 
and spiritual short stories 300-800. Humorous and historical 
stories, fantasy, well plotted. Things to make and do. Evelyn 
Nevin. ‘2c up, poems under 16 lines, 10c a line, Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 1500-2000 words, that 
present solutions to problems; non-fiction 800-1000; verse; how- 
to-do-it fillers. Frankly evangelical + tone. ‘2c, Acc. 

Steryland (Christian Bd. of Pub. 00 Pine “pivd., St. Louis 

. (W-T5e yr.) Children under stories 300-1000; 

20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500, drawings or 

child or animal pcm simple puzzles. Hazel A. 


Lewis. $4 to $5 per M, 
Storytime (Baptist emer School Bd.), 161 8th Ave., N., 
00-200, on missions, games; 


3, Tenn. 
articles with’ illustrations; 1-3 stanzas; cartoons. Approx. 
Miss Willie Jean’ Stewart. 


“Story World (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.), 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. (W-2) Children under 9; short stories 500-700. 
simple illustrated story articles up short verse 


400; All 
material be from a point of 
Up to $7.50 per M, Acc. ( 
ell Me (Brethren Pub. House), 16- as State St., Elgin, Ml. 
Children 6 to 8. 200-600 articles, short stories, 600-800. 
verse. Hazel Kennedy. Low rates, Acc 
‘ee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
(M) “Not in market at present time. 


DO YOU HAVE A STORY? 
(Continued from page 8) 


This duality of the story, this concept of two 
positive forces working toward different ends— 
the achievement of either one causing the defeat 
of the other—is the key to our system of story 
construction. 

Even in stories of compromise, the identical 
structural procedure is used, A story might be - 
written of two men who claim an inheritance 
of a farm, their disagreement being resolved in 


FORREST CARDELL 


WRITERS! Don’t guess—don’t waste your 
time and money, but let me sell your 
story, novel or article as | have done for 
my satisfied writers. My professional 
help and my daily trips to New York 
editors have made convincing sales. 
Let me prove to you what | can do. My terms 
are reasonable 

words a M thereafter. 


Commission: 
Return postage 
need stories ond 


Reasonable > 
with each script please. | 
articles with any ft i 
FORREST CARDELL 
Literary Agent and Consultant 
84-46 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven N Y 21 


Author & Journalist 
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types. 
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3 For 
@—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)............ 2.00 
: '3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)........ 2.50 
“@—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)....... 2.00 
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the end with the compromise by which one takes 
the house and the other the livestock. The Act- 
ual Ending would state: 

Agree to compromise: A takes house, 

B takes livestock. 

The Alternate Ending would be the refusal 
of the two to compromise. According to the de- 
tails of the story, this refusal might mean, in 

cific terms, that one would kill the other; or 
that they would both lose out; or that the fight- 
ing would continue. We shall take up, in an 
article on the opposing forces, the way to break 
a story down into the two forces; but for the 
present, we should understand at least the dual 
aspect of the Story Ending. 

The structural weakness of the come-to-realize 
story is made plainly evident when the story 
ending is set up on the Graph. If you have 
nothing to write in the ACTUAL ENDING 
circle but 

He realizes he has not been a good husband 
And in the ALTERNATIVE ENDING circle 
Husband does not see his fault 
you can see for yourself that the ending is not 
dramatic. In a later article we shall explain 
how the come-to-realize story can be made into 
a strong story. 

A type of story which sometimes resists simple 
analysis is the story which ends with the initial 
situation unaltered: for example, the story of a 
man who is married to a dipsomaniac. The 
story may deal with his agony of spirit, his des- 
peration, the hopelessness of the situation, his 
urge to leave her. to murder her, or to incar- 
cerate her; yet it ends with his going on in his 
groove of tolerating her, nothing changed. The 
question arises, “But how can that fit your 
graph? Nothing is accomplished, nothing _ is 
changed. It is merely a slice-of-life. The story 
does no more than reveal the circumstances of 
such a life and. the characters of the two in- 
volved.” 

Yet it was a story; it “felt like” a story: it wat 
a unit, a complete and satisfying piece. (‘‘Satis- 
fying” in this sense emphatically does not imply 
a happy ending; it means satisfying only in the 
sense of its being logical, consistent, inevitable, 
definitive.) 

In the short story one deals with a segment 
of life. This particular story of the man and his 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to gang 


50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 
R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


NOVELISTS! HERE’S YOUR BOOK! 


ls your subject usable? Can you plot it, give it 
timeliness, significance? Sound, detailed, ‘practicai 
discussions in “The Technique of the Novel” by 
*ncmas H. Uzzell. New second edition of this au- 
thoritative work. = to you by return mail for 
$1.75, by the autho 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Stillwater, Oklochoma 
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TURN TO 
THE RIGHT 


Yes, it’s better to take the RIGHT ROAD TO 
SELLING your material. Don’t blunder from 
one road to another. Work with someone who 
can PROVE his ability. Some would-be writers 
have gone from agent to agent without success. 
They spend hard-earned money to get a GEN- 
ERAL criticism which is of no CONSTRUCTIVE 
assistance. Take the case of this client: 

“Before I worked with you I had studied for 
two years under a different teacher and never 
made a sale. You hit the nail on the head and 
make the lessons so snappy and interesting that it 
is easy to get the right slant. You don’t waste 
words but make things clear and concise. It has 
been fun and no worry at all working with 
you.” 

If you write simply for your own pleasure, this 
advice is not for you. But if you want to SELL, 
then take the D’ORSAY road. There is no flat- 
tery on this road, only positive assistance which 
will help to put that longed-for editor’s check in 
your pocket! One client writes: 

“It’s been as if someone watched over my 
shoulder, guiding, caring whether I made good. 
You’ve given encouragement when it was neede 
and you set me back a notch when I beca 
over-confident. 

“I won't try to say much about the joy I've e 
perienced. To want to write as I do, to havé 
blundered around in the dark and then, at last 
to have contacted personal, honest help — that} 
something no one but a writer (or a would- 
writer) would properly understand.” (*) 3 

(*) Names on request. : 
iy you are tired of writing without selling, ser 
for the 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOU 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON 
REQUEST. It gives details of how the D’Orsay 
Service works with writers, and contains vital ite 
formation, not obtainable elsewhere, designed 
protect your pocket-book. It describes, too, t 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, and tn 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 
ICE, which you should investigate if you reallyy 
want to learn the “tricks of the trade” so nec@ 
sary to success. The terms are surprisingly | 
and convenient. 
AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 
PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plottin 
Device 

A deck of cards which supplies plot synopses of at | 
150 words each—and supplies them FOREVER AND WITH- 
OUT LIMIT. No two plots can be ams and nothing could 
be simpler to operate. You simply deal out a hand to 
ig and you have A COMPLET —E WORKABLE PRACTI- 


CAL PLOT, READY FOR USE, not merely a disconnected 
skeleton outline, a setting or a jumble of words or sen- 


tences. 
Beware of imitations PRICE $1.00 


KENNETH E. D‘ORSAY 
LITERARY CRITIC & AGENT 
Topanga 2, Calif. 
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whose 


scripts. 


help YOU make sales! 


i 


| NON- PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
Twenty years’ editorial 
2xperience qualifies me to give 
expert assistance with short 
stories and novels. | am helping 
other writers make sales—! can 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you men- 
tion Author & Journalist. Special 
courses in Writing Short Stories 
for the Juvenile Mag- 


azines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 
NOVELS, RELIGIOUS, MISC. 


Have your books PUBLISHED, not just printed. 
500 
books sold at retail pays for printing 1,000. 
newspaper stories, Addressographed 


Pay 1/3 down and we start selling. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second (Box 7624) Dallas, Tex. 


me—also manuscripts. 
tails of Name Contest and mss. 
inclose 25c coin to help cover handling and mailing.) Mss. 
ited from aspiring and published writers—stories, arti- 
s, sketches, verse, humor, fillers, pix, etc. 


ARMSTRONG-WHITTIER CO., Dept. 7 


“$100 a TITLE! 
20 other CASH AWARDS! 


w quarterly magazine, now in preparation, needs good 
best name submitted. 
requirements FREE. 


$100 for 


Write— 


423 East Nelson Samar: 


Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Alexandria, Vo. 


“SPLENDID!” Says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sym- 
pathetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 

Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 

Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief cri- 
ticism, or suggestion of further work, separ- 
ate fee to be arranged. Books $5. 


My technical books “Writing for a Living’ (cloth 
207 pages) $2.50; “How to —- Profitably” 


(paper) $1.00; “Atomic Short $ tory Technique’ 
(paper) $1.00. 

RICHARD TOOKER 
P.O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


drinking wife has an obvious problem; yet—as 
the argument goes—the story ends with the hus- 
band right back where he started, no worse off, 
no better off. But the story will go on the 
Graph. 

The Actual Ending must be stated first, in the 
right-hand circle: 

Husband remains with wife, carrying 
on exactly as he has been doing. 
In other words: No change. 

The Alternate Ending, then, is Change. In the 
left-hand circle is written: CHANGE; and then 
the more explicit statement of the alternative 
which, at some point of the story, seemed possi- 
ble, likely, or certain: that he would leave her; 
or kill her; or send her to an institution. 

Through the course of the story, the two 
forces were at work: the force that would, if 
successful, end in the disruption of the status 
quo, versus the force that would sustain the 
status quo--that would keep the husband going 
on in the same way. 

When the story ends, something has happened: 
the force of the existing condition has been 
jarred, threatened, tested; and it has proved to 
be stronger than its opponent. The story may 
be sad or tragic or depressing. The reader 
thinks, The poor fellow, he’s stuck there, he 
can’t get out. But, at the beginning of the story, 
the reader didn’t know that! He saw a bad sit- 
uation; he thought that something would have 
to happen to alter it, that the husband could 
not continue like that. The author carried the 
reader through the circumstances, apprised him 
of the whole situation, and of the nature of 
the persons involved. In the end, the reader saw 
that, despite all the pressure from the opposite 
side, nothing was going to change. The whole 
story was required to prove that point. The 
story did “get somewhere,” it did prove some- 
thing. The status quo was put to a test and it 
withstood the opposing force. And if the ending 
were to have, also, the desirable quality of defini- 
tiveness, it would have to include the implication 
that if the situation withstood this particular test, 
it could withstand any other. 

The next step in the study of the Structure 
Graph is one duly allied to this discussion of 
the two endings; so close, in fact, that we have 
included some aspects of it here. It is concerned 


TYPING 
THE COPY CAT 


Electric Typewriter 25 years experience 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry Ic 
per line. Minor corrections in grammar, punc- 
tuation, spelling, etc., if desired. One carbon 
copy and extra first page free. Plus postage, 
please. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
satsoductiene. by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
pe ne to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 

d compatible friends. Discreet, —e service . 
922...Sealed particu. 


Vast nationwide Est. 1 
RE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fl 


lars FREE. EVAN M' 


Author & Journalist 
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with the breaking down of the story into the 
two opposing forces. Under the title, ELE- 
MENTS IN OPPOSITION, this article will be 
out in the August issue. It will, in turn, clarify 
further the Actual Ending and the Alternate 
Ending. Meanwhile, the student might analyze 
as many stories as possible, seeking out the two 
aspects of the Story Ending. Later we shall go 
more fully into the handling of story endings, 
especially the separation of the Actual Ending 
into its several parts. 

Some students have found the following pro- 
cedure to be helpful: They divide a sheet of 
paper into two lengthwise columns. At the head 
of the right-hand column, they write ACTUAL 
ENDING, and under it they state, in specific 
terms, what happens at the end of the story they 
are analyzing. At the top of the left-hand col- 
umn, they write ALTERNATE ENDING, and 
there they state the alternative. In the column 
under ACTUAL ENDING, they list every ele- 
ment and factor in the story that would tend to 
bring about that ending or to make it convinc- 
ing to the reader. These would include scenes. 
incidents, character qualities, actions and_re- 
actions of characters, items of setting or mood, 
etc. Under ALTERNATE ENDING, they list 
all the items that would tend toward the oppo- 
site ending. As these elements in the two col- 
umns balance in importance, pressure, and em- 
phasis, the conflict and suspense of the story are 
fortified. Often the exercise assists the writer 
in clarifying for himself the function and value 
of the various items. Some of these items may 
be already in the story but the writer, not seeing 
clearly their function, has not used them to ad- 
vantage. This practice will be of further help to 
the writer when he undertakes the difficult job 
of analysis which awaits him with the study of 
the ELEMENTS IN OPPOSITION. 


ALL’S GRIST 
My typewriter’s a mill 
And I am the miller. 
Around goes the platen 
And out comes a filler. 


—Mary Kibble White 


ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 
If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. 
Cost low and results thrillingly satisfactory. Write 
for info and free talent quiz. My book, MODERN 
WRITERS, now selling for $3.00. 

MARY KAY TENNISON 
Agent & Counsellor 
16604 S. Berendo Ave., Gardena, Calif. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed in 
attractive book form. Reasonable prices for small, 
fine editions. 

for further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
+ 11032 MeVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


Waele = 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25c¢ $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, protitable and pleasant. ‘the iarges 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $10C 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe. 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
Mention Author & Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


The New 1951 Revized Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting 
technique is needed. You may write that which will 
sell the day you first study the course. Shows how 
to write jokes, news items, juvenile stories and art!- 
cles, household hints, etc. Special sections for sports- 
men, housewives, humorists, etc. Contains samples cf 
published fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
help on up to 1500 words of your short items if you 
order n.w. Return this ad and $1.00 today! 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


211 S. Valley New Uim, Minnesota 


LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 
_As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a preci- 
sion instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on 
FUNCTIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

You wouldn’t think of baking a cake without a 
mold to give structure and form to it. You wouldn't 
think of cutting out a dress without a patiern. A 
carpenter uses a blue print to build a house. How 
much more necessary it is that you have a CHART 
which forms an adequate mold, pattern, or blueprint 
into which you cast your effort at story construction. 

Were you to break down published stories into 
their component elements,’ you would find that each 
story had been cast into a segmented mold and that 
every ingredient was present. 


Definitely, an ADAMS CHART maps out the way © 


into the minute intricacies of story structure. Each 


step is detailed for you. The CHART may be used 


for any story of purpose you wish to write, be it 
action story or character story. 
WRITING THIS WAY BECOMES A PLEASURE 
WITH AN INCOME 
A post card will bring you full information. 


480 Blair Ave., St. Paul 3, Minnesota 
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iF YOU WRITE FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 10) 


Glancing at the table of contents I saw fifty dollars 
worth of articles in the offing. I paid fifty cents for 
it. 

Stopping over in a large city on a long bus trip, 
I made for a second-hand book stall and got for 
a dollar two years of Youths’ Companion, dated 
1869-70. True they were not in the best condition, 
but what did I care? 

I have done many articles on games which 
always interest my readers. These old magazines 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to write, 2 ne to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
ersification and others, offer con- 


The School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


GHOSTING — COLLABORATION 4 
If you want to learn the technique i 
of fiction writing in a manner you've 
+; never dreamed, write, NOW, to C. C. 
[| Wagoner at 1616 E. 4th St., Tucson, H 
Ariz., and ask for particulars. i 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.” *(mame on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for ——, and Radio—Plays read by 


- producers. 
ANALYSIS 1CISM — GUIDANCE 
PRESENTATION 

Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and ae to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,0) $7.00; full length novels & plays, $10.00. 
pennant typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


POETS! 
SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


Help yourself to selling success under our 
friendly guidance at these new low rates. 
Only $3 per group of 10 poems, plus self- 
addressed envelope (poems should be under 
30 lines), for market appraisal, suggestions 
for correction, helpful pointers. No form 
letters used. Each client receives individual 
help, personal attention. Special rate ex- 
pires August 31, 1951. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 
P.O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


are full of some we play today, with variations. 
and some we never play. Recently in an old 
English magazine I found games to be played on 
the sea shore, on country walks, in city lanes. 
That was certainly my dish of tea, for I live 
where children spend much time on the beach 
and on walks. My readers were intrigued by these, 
parents saying, “I used to play that but had for- 
gotten about it.” 

I once worried for fear I would find myself with 
nothing to write about. Now I know I will never 
catch up with my waiting list. I haven’t touched 
on things-to-make articles. Here again your old 
magazines will tell you of the crafts of yesteryear. 
Crewel work, spatter work, pyrography, hair-pin 
lace, card-board cross-stitch. 

In this article I have only touched the border- 
land. This is all to the good. Do your own explor- 
ing into a country full of unlimited possibilities. 


ENCLOSED POSTAGE MYSTERY 
(Continued from page 13) 


Stamps are detached and used in correspondence 
with the author, or in rejections of his or other 
writer’s manuscripts at Macfadden’s True Story 
and Radio and Television Mirror magazines. 

McCall’s, Redbook and Blue Book all maintain 
stamp pools. Charles Black, Managing Editor of 
Flying magazine, advises that he discards stamps 
which are affixed to return envelopes of accepted 
material. Railroad and Seventeen mail out checks 
in author’s stamped envelopes. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICES PAY OFF 


THE PROOF? During the past three months, my 
clients have sold novels to McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., University of Denver Press; short stories to 
Star Weekly magazine, Empire Magazine, etc., 
etc. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE—just what does it mean? 
It means that individual, man-to-man contact be- 
tween student and teacher. It is not form criticisms; 
not canned messages on forms; not skimpy notes 
along your script borders; not a short letter, gen- 
eralizing on writing form. You work, personally, 
with a writer who is selling now—not one who sold 
back in the lush days of writing. 


YOU get this kind of service from me and it comes 
to you at the regular criticism rate of $3 for the 
first 10,000 words; 60c per M thereafter. Mini- 
mum fee $3. No charge for the second reading if 
your idea has any possibilities. Ghosting and Col- 
laborating rates upon request. Consultations by ap- 
pointment. Return Postage, please! 


GEO. M. OSBORNE 


THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


3898 Chase St. Denver 14, Colo. 


Author & Journalist 


real teaching. All courses moderately priced. —_ 
For full particulors write today to: 
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WHAT THE EDITORS WANT NOW 


Last minute news in the juvenile field: 

Fiction is an indicated immediate—and peren- 
nial—need of many editors of juvenile magazines. 
Junior Catholic Messenger immediately wants 
stories, and also photos and photo stories. James 
J. Pflaum is editor at 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Robert K. Doran, editor of The Victorian, 
Lackawanna 8, N. Y., says he needs “good, honest 
fiction, 500-2000.” 

Fiction is also badly needed at Teen Time and 
Story Trails, both at Winona Lake, Ind. These 
two titles supersede the former High Trail and 
Story Hour, for the teen-age and young reader 
ages, respectively. Lengths have been boosted to 
2000-2300 words for Teen Time and 1500-2000 
words for Story Trails. The magazines have a con- 
servative evangelical slant and pay at 14 cent per 
word, on acceptance. 

Conquest, Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo., is back 
in the market for all materials. The rate here has 
been boosted from $2.75 to $3.75 per thousand 
words. 

This column noticed some months ago that 
The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind., had first 
attempted to pay premium rates for outstanding 
stories, and then had settled upon a general price 
increase for all stories purchased. The present 
rate is $25-$50 per story, and the editor, Frank 
E. Gartland, C. S. C., indicates continued special 
need for stories. 


Considerable change has been introduced into 
Our Little Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. The magazine is now published on three 
different grade levels—1, 2, and 3. The new needs 
are indicated in the .market list this month, as 
reported by the new editor, Dorothy I. Andrews. 

Scratch Young America and Highroad from 
your market list. First-class mail is being returned 
by the Ziff-Davis Comics Group. 

— Ae] — 

News on the summer conference fronts: 

Ozark Writer-Artist Pow-Wow is the new name 
of the brief conference directed by Cora Pinkley- 
Call, Eureka Springs, Ark. Dates for 1951 are 
June 28-30. 

The Christian Writers’ & Editors’ Conference 
will again be’ held at Green Lake, Wis. Dates are 
June 30-July 7. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, chair- 
man, may be reached at 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 

The Cabin Hollow Writers’ Camp will be held 
in July and August at Hardy, Ark. Zeiger Hay, 
1223 W. Kirk, San Antonio, Tex., is leader. 

Again this year, the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, will hold a writers’ workshop, June 
25-July 13, in the mid portion of a regular sum- 
mer term, June I1-July 21. During the longer 
term, courses in writing will be offered by mem- 
bers of the staff of the university. For the shorter 
workshop session, additional lecturers will include 


4th SUMMER INSTITUTE 
of 


PROFESSIONAL WRITING STUDY 
in 
NEW YORK 


July 5 — August 14, 1951 


Herschel Brickell, Anne Fremantle, Allen 
Tate, Caroline Gordon, Reginald Lawrence, 
Francis X. Connolly, Robert Giroux, 
Considine, Meyer Berger and others. 


Rev. Alfred J. Barrett, S.J., dir. 
Box 65, Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


June, 1951 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 


WRITERS’ 
WOR KSEOIP 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
June 18—July 20, 1951 


WORKSHOPS IN THE FOLLOWING: 


General problems The novel 
Popular story The poem 
Quality story Non-fiction 


Writing for the religious press 
Juvenile writing 


LECTURERS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Catharine Barrett Marian Castle 
J. V. Cunningham Thomas W. Duncan 
James T. Farrell Thomas H. Ferril 
Dorothy E. S. Hansen Mark Harris 
Florence Hayes Vincent McHugh 
William Peden Frank Waters 
Elmo Scott Watson Bruce Woodford 
Florence Crannell Means 
Virginia Green Millikin 
Alan Swallow, Director 


Free information may be secured by writing 
Dr. Alan Swallow, Director of the Writers’ 
Workshop, U 


niversity of Denver, Denver 10 
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FACT DETECTIVE WRITERS! 


We need new writers and fresh stories 
We buy 45 stories a month 
Readings within one week 

Payment on acceptance 
TOP RAT 
on all cases before writing 
Detective World, Homicide Detective, 
Underworld Detective 


Ana Maher, Editor 


DETECTIVE WORLD, INC. 
19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


ARE YOU LOOKING 
for a 
PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. If you 
are looking for a publisher, Vantage 
Press has an attractive plan whereby 

your book can be published, promoted 
je distributed on a professional basis. 
If you would like information, 
lease write for Free Booklet BB. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
230 W. 41st St. New York 18 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collabora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin) Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writers, Inc.) and her latest 
book, 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett Hall. 
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Journalism 

How to Study 

Public Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 


ystery e 
Article & Feature 

lewspaper 
Publicity 
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Screen 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, California 


Betty Finnan, Charles Morrow Wilson, Irene 
Carlisle, and Don West. Professor Albert H. Car- 
ter directs the program. 

Plans are shaping late for the writers’ confer- 
ence to be held July 25-August 10 on the campus 
of Montana State University, Missoula. The con- 
ference is part of the annual Roundup of Region- 
al Arts held at Montana each summer. Joseph 
Kinsey Howard is director. Leaders will include 
the regular staff, Naomi Lane Babson, Norman 
A. Fox, Grace and Olive Barnett, Dorothy M. 
Johnson, Dale White, plus others to be announc- 


A typographical error in our May issue listed 
the Mildred I. Reid Writers’ Colony at Contoo- 
cook, N. J., whereas the correct address is Contoo- 
cook, New Hampshire. Information may be se- 
cured from Miss Reid at Dundee & Lee Rd., 
Northbrook, Il. 

— — 

A.D. ( Anno Domini) magazine has moved to 
109 Greenwick Ave., New York 14. A.D. is a lit- 
erary magazine with a religious slant. 

Ae] — 

Six dollars each, on acceptance, is paid for 
photos by Stare: A Candid Look at Life, 45 W. 
34th St., New York. Steven Andre is editor. Photos 
are, according to the magazine, needed on “girls, 
human interest, people in the news, topicals, etc. 
Each photo should be accompanied by detailed in- 
formation. ‘They should be 8x10 glossy, black and 
white only. Inquire before shooting special sets.” 

Lew Card is issuing a mimeographed weekly 
paper of value to gag-writers and cartoonists. The 
paper is called Cartoonists’ Weekly Market Letter 
and includes special market information, free per- 
sonal ads and notices, etc. Copies are furnished at 
25c each, plus one self-addressed, air-mail stamped 
No. 8 (414x914) envelope for each copy ordered. 
Address is P.O. Box 187, La Habra, Calif. 

— 

Readers report that Letter, Tucson, Arizona, 
is overstocked, slow on reports, and pays approx- 
imately 1% cent after publication. 

— Ae] — 

“We would appreciate your giving some space 
to the fact that we are currently in need of a 
good deal of straight adventure stories in the 
fact field. They must be 100% true, not the least 


LET A WRITER 
teach you to write. 


MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


Short story writer—all leading magazines. 4 chil- 
drens books. North Star country. Many Successful 
writers developed in 20 years of teaching. 6 months 
personal structural help at low cost. Mss help $1 
per thousand words. Box 3190, St. Paul, Minn. $3 
minimum. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts 
pamphlet format. 


in bock a . Send for Bulletin 6 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


Pamphlet Inc, 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


Author & Journalist 
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bit fictionized, and must be tightly written. Any- 

thing representing man’s adventure with life is 

welcome, but we are particularly in need, at this 

time, of physical adventure pieces.” David Dress- 

ler, editor of Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
— — 

Hippocrene, a poetry magazine to be revived, 
as reported here a few months ago, will have the 
following schedule of addresses: Winter address: 
P. O. Box 282, Palm Beach, Fla.; spring and fall 
addresses: 125 E. 72nd St., New York 21; sum- 
mer address: Castine, Me. Mrs. Mary Glover 
Nettleton is editor and publisher. Short verse of 
all types is preferred; no payment is made. 

— Av] — 


Austin-Phelps, Inc., a new book publisher, 200 
E. 37th St., New York 16, has sent the following 
list of requirements: “Book-length fiction of un- 

_ usual appeal, as well as mysteries; non-fiction that 
is not routine, run-of-the-mill variety. New writers 
of worth considered.” 

— Ae] — 

New address for Everywoman’s Magazine is 16 

E. 40th St., New York 16. 

Aurora Advocate has discontinued its “Life in 
Verse” column, and the market should be scratched 
from the February verse market list. 

— — 

Miss Fanny Ellsworth has been designated as 
Managing Editor of the entire Thrilling Fiction 
Group of magazines, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
She will continue as editor of Ranch Romances 
and Thrilling Ranch Stories. Alexander Samalman 
has become senior editor and Charles S. Strong, 
supervising editor, for the group. 


VALENTINE 


You’ve won my heart with words and phrases; 
Your cleverness more than amazes 

My wondering mind. Your adverbs fit 
With the verbs spiced by your wit; 
Your adjectives and nouns agree 

In harmonious unity; 

Your prepositions and conjuctions 
Gracefully achieve their functions; 

While all your paragraphs combine 
Coherently, my Valentine! 


—Ida Lowry Sinclair 


into brilliance, originality and appeal 
BOOKS: Help with plot and style plus Com- 
plete Service* on 2 chapters: $10. 
SHORT-STORIES: Complete Service*: $5. 
*Complete Service covers plot, style, dialog, 
transitions, action, specialized appeal, atmo- 
sphere, markets. Characters made into living 
people; theme built into power; story given 
professional polish. Includes 600 words of re- 


writing. 
This is the promptest service obtainable 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Ra Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


June, 1951 


YOUR STORY CAN BE | 


WRITERS! 


Do you want to sell or do you want to col- 
lect rejection slips? !f you want to be con- 
vinced of our ability to sell, as hundreds of 
others have, send us now your STORY, 
NOVEL or ARTICLE. Our personal, effi- 
cient services, in the heart of the publish- 
ing center, have been praised for 16 years. 
To make it possible for you to try our 
services, we have reduced our fees. 

Send $2.50, minimum, with each 
script up to 3,000 words—and add 
75c more for each additional M, if 
longer. Because of publishers’ de- 
mands for novels, we are compelled 
to make another concession. Send 
$4 with each novel and receive 
prompt sale or honest report. Com- 
mission: 10%. 

Return postage should accompany MS. Fees 
d after two sales—and no fees for 
established writers. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 


A COMIC EDITOR SAYS:° 


“It's a BIG FIELD, it’s a WELL-PAYING 


FIELD, and it’s an INTERESTING FIELD. 7 
If you haven't tried to crack the coraics™ 
yet, NOW’S THE TIME TO START.” ‘ 


(*name on request) 


Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing— 4 
$1.00. This 15,000 word booklet tells you, © 
in six easy steps, what you must know to 

get started as a comic book writer. 4 


Criticism of Story Synopses or Panel Scripts } 
$1.00 per page, or part thereof, with free 
market advice. 


(no checks or stamps please) 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


Writer, Teacher, Critic 
1255 North Gordon St., Hollywood 38, Cal. 
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The Brief, Case 


One thing I have always wished for in a writers’ 
magazine is a column devoted to those ambitious 
souls who are doing research, like “John Doe of 
00 This Address is working on the History of 
Buggy Whips, and would appreciate any informa- 
tion on his subject.” There must be hundreds of 
such writers who would like such assistance. 

Mrs. Ross J. Goodman 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


ILL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written millions ot 
words of stories, ghey books, for hundreds of 
satisfied clients. — be able to help you see 
your name in print make money on your raw 
material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


211 S$. Valley New Ulm, Minnesota 


“Your lesson in cutting and revising taught me 
more than any other single experience | have had 
in writing,” says Ruth Anne Korey to 


ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 
Her manuscript criticism and coaching juvenile fic- 


tion writing mail is used by beginners and pro- 
fessionals. Write today for details. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
Mio 


2964 Aviation, mi 33, Florida 


The easiest way to 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-3 independence Bida.. Colorado Sorings, Colo. 


Editor's note: Good idea. Let’s make use ol 
“The Brief Case” column for all the assistance 
we can. 

— — 

The article “The Secret Life of Your Manu- 
script” was very good. It made me stop to rewrite 
one I was about to send off. Too often we grow 
careless about the stuff we send to serious, thought- 
ful editors. That sort of a misty idea that ours is 
the only good manuscript in the mail on an ed- 
itor’s desk does not make for good writing. Seeing 
the inside through A&J certainly woke me up! 

R. S. Kelley 
— A¢] — 

Here’s a tip for juvenile writers. Write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. 
C., and get two booklets, “Your Child | to 6,” for 
20 cents, and “Your Child 6 to 12,” for 25 cents. 
These give many tips as to what children do, 
think, talk about, and how they act at certain 
ages. 

Hope Blair 
— Av] — 
Your little “Brief Case” 
Will soon be the rage, 
For the small time writer, 
If not for the sage. 
A family place meeting 
Is what most scribes need, 
To help scatter thought-buds 
For fellow writers to heed. 
E. Taylor 
— Ag] — 

All further issues refused because list of market- 
ing magazines in your book do not really want to 
buy poetry. I have submitted over 400 poems to 
over 50 different magazines in your book, and 


New Training Method 
makes SELLING 


EASIER...MORE SURE 


The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVEL- 
OPER starts with you, your equip- 
ment, your psychology, your own way 
of expression. Through a wonderful, 
new series of daily reports, charts, 
tests and unique methods, you quickly 
learn to write salable stories, articles, 
plays, poems. 

This new training is excitingly dif- 
ferent and more effective...No tedi- 
ous assignments...no cut-and-dried 
lessons...no restraining formulas... 
You are aided to write freely, joy- 
ously, at the peak of your capacity. 
Low Cost. 


Complete information at 
for “Your Wey to Successful 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING course 

1819 Gilpin Street @ Denver 6, Colorado 


Send TODAY 
for FREE 
BOOKLET 


obligation. Ask 


Author & Journalist 


Edited for ing, rear- 
rangement of awkward phrases, etc., and typed on 2 
good bond with one carbon. : 
$1.00 per thousand words 
Extensive revision and rewriting by arrangemen: 
% 
: 
x 
| 
ai 
| I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 
who 
§ $100, 
> write for Bi O previous ence necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
; 


every one of them has been returned with the 
usual reason. Your book is okay, but your market 
list seems phoney. D.H. 


NEW BOOKS 


Prentice-Hall Handbook for Writers by Glenn 
Leggett, C. David Mead, and William Charvat. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. The most successful writer 
must refer now and then to a good work in basic 
grammar and mechanics. Though essentially a 
textbook on the college level, the Prentice-Hall 
Handbook is so intelligently indexed that it 
should serve any writer as a valuable reference 
work in grammatical usage, elementary rhetoric 


and the other minimum essentials of clear writ- 
ing. H. 


The World of Willa Cather, by Mildred R. 
Bennett. Dodd, Mead & Co. As this story so sim- 
ply and naturally shows, the characters of Willa 
Cather’s novels were taken from the people who 
lived around her and whom she knew so well. It 
is about these raw materials that Mrs. Bennett 
has written an interesting and vivid biography. 

The book contains 24 photographs, very few of 
which have been published previously, which are 
of considerable historical interest. Recommended 
for all who are Cather fans or interested in the 
early history of Nebraska. FS 


Prize (ontests 

The annual book publication contests conduct- 
ed by the Dierkes Press, 4834 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 40, will close this year on July 1. A book- 
length manuscript of ms will be selected for 
publication on a straight royality basis in the fall 
of this year. Rules of the contest and official entry 
blank will be sent on request. 


| SELL MY OWN MSS REGULARLY 
How about yours? But you'll have to work, follow 
suggestions explicitly . . . no room for wishers in 
my limited stable! 
$1 thousand, $2 minimum. Write for particulars. 


“THE FRIENDLY AGENT” 
GEORGE X. SAND, P.O. Box 251, Boca Raton, Flo. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 

stories ... articles .. serials .. . series. 

Now I'm teaching it 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLI + GORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pomphiet 
“Fundamenteols of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 


Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


function is different from that of the classroom or 
publishing; and those differences provide both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. In fact, both kinds 
of enterprises have their great satisfactions, and in- 
so far as it is possible, I frankly should like to 
have both kinds of satisfactions. One works in 
both the magazine and in more “direct” education 
on many levels at once, from the amateur and 
the beginning levels to the most professional or 
quality levels. I have certain notions about all 
this which I haven’t the space for this month, 
but in a few months I'd like to devote a whole 
column to these matters alone. 

Now I turn to some of the disadvantages, re- 
ferred to several paragraphs above, in running a 
magazine on a somewhat semi-commercial bas- 
is. Chief of these is the likelihood to fall prey to 
the bad features of the amateurish rather than the 
professional. If professionalism is judged solely on 
an economic basis, we are forced into a somewhat 
amateur standing because of the semi-commercial 
nature of our magazine effort. Unlike the com- 
mercial magazines, we fortunately need not earn 
extensive prifits or dividends for stockholders. We 
need not be slave to immediate and flashy re- 
sults. We have the difficulty that some of the es- 
sential work of the magazine must be “after 
hours” and “spare time” work, although it can 
be as systematic and regular as possible. This gets 
into a very special irony: we work hard, with our 
readers, in securing the most professional methods 
in other magazines offices, whereas our own is of- 
ten plagued by a quick rush of work, a falling 
behind in such matters as correspondence and 
some manuscript reading. But this doesn’t lessen 
one whit our efforts on behalf of the magazine or 
on behalf of professional methods in the editorial 


offices. We do have a special magazine for writers, ~ 


semi-commercial because of our feeling that 


the magazine can best work for writers under that ~ 
pattern. In a guarded manner, we think, a leaven 7 


REVISING 


On The Script 
EDITING 
REVISING 
CORRECTING 
POLISHING 

7 PAGE ANALYSIS 


$9.00 


per script to 


after plus re- 

turn postage. 
THIS IS REVISING 

AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD 


ents ahead of you, and 
for help, 
ir 


MANUSCRIPTS 


RALPH NATHAN 


(Since 1932) 
814 44th A » San Fi i 21, Calif. 


1000 words, 
4 50c a 1000 
words __ there- | 
& 
= Becavse there are cli- 
| 
Desk B (no personal 
é NO interviews, please) for 
an appointment by 
ps uscript. I will advise 
on when you can send 
yozr script. 
29 


idea, how to meet the special: 
kets. Points 
fiedgling writer in the 


ECOMMENDED 
EADING 


(A&J is glad to recommend the following books, for 
they combine enjoyable reading with sound instruc- 
tion. You may place orders for any of them with 
either the Publisher or our Book Department.) 

], ANCHOR IN THE SEA, an Anthol Psychological Fic- 


of 
tion, Edited Alan Swallow. A book of examples particu- 


tic movement. A beok to clear away 
fusion beset our verse writers. 


no 
grapher, The Christian World (London). $2.00. 
3 THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION by Willard E. Hawkins. 
The widespread use of THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION in 
, @S well as in successful writers’ libraries, is a clear 
indication of the value of this book. Hawkins, the founder ct 
& RO has incorporated here his Twelve 
beginning writers especially wiil shortcat 
their way to good markets if they follow closely the well-biazed 
trail set forth in Hawkins’ $2.50. 
IN DEFENSE OF REASON by Yvor Winters. The collect- 
* ed criticism of one of the outstanding critics of modern 
times, with extended discussions of principles of poetry and 


ON THE LIMITS OF POETRY by Allen Tate. Collected 
name oe: “the new 


* vides here her full and complete materials on the handling 
of character fiction—not available anywhere else except in 
this most im; for fictionists. Read ‘“‘The Psycho- 
logical Pattern,”’ the study the full work 
to your own benef fit, at this low p $1.00 
7 A DICTIONARY OF LITERARY. TERMS by Duffy and 

* Pettit. Alphabetical listing of literary terms, with defini- 

and examples from the world’s literature. Paper, $1.00; 


8. WRITING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE by Mabel Louise Robin- 
son, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Ave, New 
York 17, N. Y¥. The art of juvenile story writing by 
the teacher of Columbia's Writer’s Workshop. 
different possible from a how-to-do-it manual, quite 
as practical, far more inspiring, and likely to last much longer 
its discussions and advice go to the roots and reasons 
May berton Becker. $2.75 


9. AN EDITOR LOOKS AT POETRY by Stanton A. Cob- 


lentz. The Wings Press, Mill Valley, Calif. Practical 


- Pilotage for the Practicing Poet. The author, for more than 


seventen years editor of WINGS, has written this book in re- 
to many requests, ‘‘Won’t you tell me just what’s wrong 


sponse 
my verse? you tell me why my isn't 


h model poems 


le $2.50. 
11 THE ART OF WRITING FICTION by M. R. Orvis. 
e ae Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


‘If you a beginning writer who not only wants to sell, but 


is only interested in good writing, you will want this boot. 
The author gives you a thorough orientation in the nature and 
principles of fiction writing, and illus trates the basic tech- 


niques with from modern writers. Empha- 
ais is east on developing your ability to evaluate your we 


work. $4 
12. WRITING AND SELLING SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES 
M 


Patterson. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 


New York 11. ” Expressly for those who want to sell articles. Stress 


is placed on the commercial aspects of writing—how to analy7e 
your market and sell to vee Be how to research your 


out the often-neglected ——- open to the 

trade, business technical field. $6.35. 

13. omens OF THE SHORT STORY by Richard Summers. 
nehart & Company, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 


As serves primarily as on’ inspiration 
and a starting point for creative writing. Summers deftly dis- 


criminates betwen the ‘‘quality’’ and ‘‘commercial’’ story, sup- 
plies excellent examples of each, and covers the basic techniques 
of story writ 


ing. $5.50 
1 THE ART OF MODERN FICTION by Ray B. West, Jr, 


* and Robert W. Stallman. Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. A book which carefully captures, througn 
stories, important technical 


recogni: great 
qualities of fine writing ¥ fiction. $3.50 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Dept. B4, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please by circling numbers desired and enclosing pay- 
ment with this coupon. 


I enclose $............ for the following books: 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


of non-professional method is necessary to bake 
our bread well. tt is the blending of the two 
attitudes which makes our magazine—and certainly 
my job—possible. 


When I started this column, I had expected to 
be, by now, well through a number of other at- 
titudes, particularly the changes in attitudes we 
have found mecueenty as we have come to know the 
readers of AéJ. Now it is clear that is a subject for 
another column. So—continued next issue! 


Last year our readers responded most extensive- 
ly to the articles on building character in fiction 
which were written for us by Catharine Barrett. 
We assembled that material—and some additional 
chapters—into a booklet entitled “Character,” 
which was part of a series title Story Writing Skills. 
This month we begin a second group of articles, 
this time on story structure and form, which will 
first appear in Aé&J and then be assembled, with 
supplementary material, into another booklet in 
the Story Writing Skills series. The methods dis- 
cussed in this group of articles were developed 
from Mrs. Barrett’s teaching experience and do 
not, we are sure, appear in any other work on 
writing. The methods have been used with success 
by Mrs. Barrett’s students, both the beginning 
and advanced writers of fiction. 


The article by Roland E. Wolseley is a part of 
a new book published this month. Mr. Wolseley 
is a professor of journalism at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Joseph C, Salak, of Chicago, has been a success- 
ful free-lance writer for many years, and he has 
contributed frequently to A¢éJ out of his exten- 
sive experience. AS. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP ‘YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS aioe each) containing 999 PLACES 
PO! 

LEIDOGRAPN ‘A National Magazine of Poetry 
Published monthly since May, 1929. 25c a copy, 


2a r) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dollas 8, Texas 


LEARN TO WRITE BY ACTUALLY o 
WRITING! 


The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all 
grueling exercises and teach you how to write 
by having you do the writing. 
In the number 14 short story course, 
There are i 4 lesson ‘assignments 
You write short stories 
In the number 10 short-short course , 
There are 10 lesson assignments 
You write short short stories 


Each lesson stresses a distinct phase. 

Each assignment is a story of your own. 

Each story is given a thorough, constructive criti- 
cism by a selling writer with years of experience 
as a critic. Refer to course by No. when writing. 


THE NUMERICAL WRITING COURSES 
3898 Chase Street 
Denver 14 Colo. 


14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
OL OL OL o1 OL OL OL OL OL OL 


Author & Journalist 


Paper edition or pacers. 
2 NEW POETIC LAMPS AND OLD by Stanton A. Coblentz. 
* The Press, Mill Valley, Calif. The spotlight turnea | 
the con- 
mest sand 
most eloquently persuasive treatise on the subject I have 
fi 
5. 
oriti 
CHARACTER by Catharine Barrett. Catharine Barrett pro- 
“4 10 1 SELL WHAT I WRITE by Jules Archer. Fell Publish- 
ee * ing Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Long 
' popular with A&J readers, Free-lance Jules Archer shows how 
% the writer can give the editors the kind of writing they wili 
i pay spot cash for. In addition to more than 100 case histories 
¥ this valuable book shows how to find, develop, and_ sell story 
30 
: 


(ADEAS offers 
a few cents, to 
worth. Taboos? 


first and 8c after that, for the same cop’ 
deadline is the first of the month receding publication. aa 

correspondence to ADEAS, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
Denver 10. Colorado.) 


BOOKS & MAGS 


WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your name on a penny card — 
Bt fst Magdolene Kuhiman, 184 South Point Drive, 
von e, 


CARTON GAG WRITER!! “Cartoonists $2.00. Don 


Ulsh, 123-35 82 Rd., Kew Gardens, 
THE PLOT BOOK. Moke your own. Create original plots 
from published ithout rizing. Makes 
writing cones . Price, 50c. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2 
USED yee AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
|, rented, and exchanged. Money back guar- 
antee. " Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a ons gr mage plan. Send for 
brochure. Big Mountain Press, 2686 So. York, ‘Denver 10, 
—-o— 

SELF-HELP BOOKS for — Catalog. Holden, 
Bookseller, Germantown 3, Tennessee. 

ONLY $1.50 FOR THREE $1.00 BOOKS! LIMITED TIME 
ONLY. PSYCHOLOGY OF LOVE—he'ps you write salable 
love stories and also win happiness in your own Ife. 
HEALTH & and look as young at 70 
as ot 30. HOW Ti & DEPRESSION. 
J. C. SLOAN, P.O. Box 1008, Glendale, Calif. 

—o— 

WRITING & SELLING SHORT-SHORTS. A new approach in 
w 7 e Short-Short. Shows you how to Gather, Write 
& Sell. Apt, Concise. Four Phases. Shows how to earn 
$30 to $100 every month. Trial Offer: $3. MARKET 
GUIDE FREE WITH OFFER. Alvin Smith, Box 74, Warren 
AFB, Wyoming. 

ANOTHER A&J SPECIAL! If you wish to ovo'd trouble, 
don’t scatter your HYPOCORISMAS too freely. (For 
definition, order A DICTIONARY OF LITERARY TERMS 
et once! $1. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Boulder, Colo. 

HOW TO BUILD UP A STORY—helpful, detailed, instruc- 
tive 6000-word f¢ for — tells step- 
by-step procedure. Fifty cents postpaid. Osborne, 23 
Green, Wollaston, Mass. 


MARKETS 


HOW TO TAKE ag FOR MONEY. Illustrated book- 
let by successful Free ee he © Bend Pilot Pub- 


nko. Dept. AJ, Box 488, Bend, 
CASH FOR YOUR RECIPES! Market List and How-To. 
$1.00. Grant, A551, Box 24, Fremont, Mich. 


—o— 

“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER” Box 187, La 

Hobra, Calif. FREE SAMPLE. 

165 SHORT-SHORT, CARTOON & ITEM MARKETS. 50c. 
Telis where to hot they’re buying. Alvin Smith, 
Box 74, Warren AFB, Wyoming. 

FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. De- 
tails and Markets 25c. 101 Cash Markets for All Kinds 
of Poems 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Tex. 


PERSONALS 
brochure tells you how to get your 


pictu in newspapers and magazines. 
$1. "00. 1843-A, Houston, Texas. 
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SCIENTIFIC NANDWRITING $5.00 for 
only $1.00. 30 years 
SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Charlotte Kay, 232 Hervord 
Ave. North, , Wash 


SERVICES 
TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, 
used, bergoin prices. W. Heidemon, 211 $. Volley, 
Uim, Minn. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY ond thereby 
onswer my ad, 
28. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


SHORT PEATURES THAT SELL .- Where to get, 
how to where to sell. 3¢ stamps er, coin. 
Writecreft Service, 2, 


INEXPERIENCED WRITERS WANTED to accomplish, on fee 
sis, to our instructions. Also need | photo- 


Pp 
envelope Correspondent licati d 
Service, Drawer 1566-B, Chattanooga, 1, Tenn. 
CARTOONING To Draw 100,000 
funny es wn articles. Talent un- 
Ross, 114 14 Joth Ave., Forest Hills, 


and 
New 


OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLICITY: single releases or entire campa E 
years successful —— of established on ae begin nae 
writers, Reasona full facts, stamp, 
consultation. Publicity, 810 W. 26, Cheyenne, Bh 

FREE BOOK “505 Odd Businesses.” Work hom: 
$250 week reported. something odd! Pacific-67A, 
Oceanside, 

LEARN TO PLOT BY PLOTTING. 25 cents 

paid. Ed. Streun, 521 Walnut Street, Chattanooga, 


HANDICAPPED. Send 25¢ for 
omplete details on the 
32 Oakwood Ave., Colum- 


WRITE FOR THE 
monthly publication and ¢ 
national Mailbag Club, on | 
bus 6, Ohio. 


—_—o— 


The last two editors of A&J have been poets. Here 
is a special chance to secure the books in print 
which contain poems by Margaret A. Bartlett and 


Alan Swallow. 
1. Just ot the time of her death, Margaret A. Bartlett's 
collected poems, AFTERGLOW, was published by Sage 
Books, Inc. Priced at $2.50, this book may be purchased 
$1. = special combination offer for A&J readers—price, 


the 50 opies 
rst collection of poems, THE REMEMBERED LAND. Priced 


pe $2.00, these few remaining copies ( 
available through A&J combinatiin offer for 


3. THE WAR POEMS OF ALAN SWALLOW is wn — = 
This attractive small 


able in limited quantity. 


book wa 
published ot $1.00. Through price 8 with Fine Editions i 
the bination 
two ef the above 


order a 
from AUTHOR & SOURNALIST. Boulder, Colo. 


! for all three books: $2.50. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
for AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, the 
Right Arm of the Writer 


Clip this ad and mail with $1 for a six 
months trial subscription (Canada $1.25) 
to Author & Journalist, Denver 10, Colo. 


without jackets) ere 


ADEAS 
‘ou, the reader and writer, an opportunity, for 
air your wares, from one line to 50 words’ 
e: A&J asks that the lines here be in good 
taste. Literary critics and agents, typists, stationers, and those 
who offer correspondence courses have found advertising space | | 
2. Upon the death of the owner of The Decker Press, i 
: 
| 
OOKS 
Special 
31 


. $60 a month un- 
ished. Tenant will move March 15th 
if you will buy his furniture. Call EL Oi roo 
| 46179 after 4:30 p.m. 56-4849. 


WANTED! Previously un- 


published writer to become 
selling author. 


UBLISHERS may not insert want ads in daily papers but they are 
eager to find talented writers who will bring them prestige and 
money. A 1951 example is James Jones whose very first novel, 

FROM HERE TO ETERNITY, is setting best selling records and win- 
ning rave reviews. 


How do you break through from literary obscurity to sales success? 
The biggest barrier today to your success is not the unwillingness of 
publishers to “discover” you but the keen competition from other 
authors. Editors, being human, accept books which have the pro- 
fessional touch. 


If you feel that something is holding your book back from earning 
the recognition you feel it deserves, send it to me. There is no sub- 
stitute for the objective view and the experienced counsel of one 
who deals daily with manuscripts and editors. | know what publishers 
want and can tell you if your script is ready for sales, if it contains 
flaws which can be corrected or if you are wasting your time even 
trying to place your book. Send your script today! Market appraisal, $5. 


SHORT STORIES and ARTICLES are always in good demand. RATES: for reading, sales 
handling and/or constructive criticism: $1 per thousand words or fraction thereof— 
minimum fee per script, $5. Enclose fee with each manuscript. Fee always refunded 
on sale of manuscript. Now handling Poetry. Send for full details. 


Professionals: 10% commisions on sales if you sell regularly to national magazines or 
if you've placed a book this year. Write full details before sending manuscripts. 


RE-WRITING and GHOST-WRITING of your novels, non-fiction and stories. INDIVI- 


DUAL COACHING PLAN for authors who wish professional supervision of their output 
for a low monthly fee. Details on request. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street. New York 18. New York 


ims 


